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However. you'll find that it’s a lot more ccn- 
venient to read the Magazine seated at home in a com 
fortable chair——or reclining in your bunk aboard ship 


than it would be on a barren desert isl 


That bearded little fellow in the cartoon above 
looks mighty happy despite his lonely predicament, but 
just wait until you, like he, have had the pleasure of 
receiving your own exclusive copy of this Magazin 
carefully wrapped and addressed to you in person 


You'll be just as happy as little Robinson Crusoe 


For good reading. can you think of a better 
Service publication than the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINI 
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Bue VALUE AT LOW COST 


SGI Sapsbele tet Age RO TAL 


The telephone is a big bargain in security, convenience and good times for 
every member of the family. Just in the steps it saves, it more than pays 
for itself. Its value in emergencies is often beyond price. Day and night, every day. 


the telephone is at your service. And the cost is small —within reach of all. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 








Editor Is Reprimanded For 
Serious Omissions In Editions 
LY MR. EDITOR 


Your January issue lies dolefully on the 


table. It has endured a thorough 
reading, re-reading and re-re-reading 

In all respects but one it meets the cus 
tomary which you 
have established over the The ex 


All loyal subscribers 


just 


standards of excellence 
years 
ception is a grave one 
must be in mourning 

Where are the jokes? 
Where, Mr 


None smutty or stuffy can be found 


straight 


Two 


months now! Editor, are the 


gags? 
in all 40 pages from the Commandant to 
Y ou ob 


surcease we 


Bing Crosby and his cigarette! 


viously are unaware of the 


regulars find in your monthly ribaldry 


Gobs 


January! 


must sob No guffaws again in 


Please sir never again such a dreadful 


omission We really don't give a hang 


about those standards of excellence We 


want wit. Give us gags. Let's have laughs 
Quick 
Use euphemisms 


Chuck us chuckles 


Cram in cracks 


Make with 


with 


with the quips 
Parlay puns 
mirth Bust out 


bon mots Run ‘em risque. On with off 
color 
now Mr. Editor! 
Risibly 

JOHN KOPECK 
Ed.tor’s Note—-Your Editor bows his 
humble remorse John Kopeck’'s 


letter of reprimand ts merely one of many 


Please 


head in 


protests resulting from our recent omtssion 
yoke pages 
child of 


of more than sixty and from many persons 


The ceprimands came 


retired 


of the 


from a twelve, from men 


in between these two extremes. It ts evident 
that children 
joke will 
jokes that are accepted 


men, women and love our 


section but why reformers 
criticise these 


by thousands of readers who have an ap 


same 
preciation of humor and who incidentally 
can enjoy a hearty laugh without permitting 
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evil thoughts to foul their minds? We in- 
tend to revive our joke section but we be- 
seech persons with evil minds to refrain 
The only filfth 
and lewdness that can be associated with 
our jokes exists in the minds of persons 
who see filfth when they look upon nude 
statues, 


from reading our jokes. 


undraped paintings, and illustra- 
apparel in the 


And 


tions of 
Roebuck Catalogue! 
persons! ——-E. IL 


women s Sears 


there are such 


Position Open For Qualified 
Lighthouse Engineer in Japan 
Public Safety Division 
GHQ. FEC, APO 500 
¢ ‘o Postmaster 
San Francisco. Calif. 
LITTLE FAVOR 


help us recruit an ex-Coast Guardsman 


to ask and that is 


for a job we have in our Division here. We 
are attempting to organize a Japanese Coast 
after U.S. Coast Guard 


Guard, based closely 


standards and are sorely in need of a man 
well versed in the up-to-date Aids to Navi 
U.S 


the Engineering field 


gation program of the Coast Guard 


particularly in 


The titled Lighthouse 
Engineer, P-890, Grade 5, at a salary of 
$6.235.20 per year. 


job position is 


Anyone interested in 
the position can use the requisition number 
2432 and apply to the Department of the 
Army. Overseas Division in Washington. 
The main qualification is to have had re- 
cent experience in Aids to Navigation, some- 
one right up on latest Coast Guard develop- 
ments. 

The Japanese have a fairly good Light- 
house Division with old experienced person- 
nel but their aids and operating procedures 
are antiquated. The people are eager to 
learn and it should be an interesting ex- 
perience for anyone who can qualify. 

If you could disseminate the above in- 
formation through your fine magazine or 
through other to persons who 
might qualify for the job, it would be 
greatly appreciated by this office. 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert B. Janus 
Le. (jg) USCGR 


channels 


(Inactive) 


P.S.—The Cc G 
Magazine are a great aid to us in our work 
here 


various articles in the 


Keep up the good work. 


Charges That Coast Guard Fails 
To Use His Special Talents 
Boston, Mass. 
THINK I have a real gripe against the 
Coast Guard and against the manner 
in which the Coast Guard assigns its men 
to duty. Isn't it agreed that a man can 
be of most value when he is assigned to 
the type of work for which he is particu- 
well suited? 
on that point. 
In the 
is stupid to assign a man with special skills 


larly I think everyone agrees 


interests of efficiency it certainly 
to such simple work as swabbing decks and 
standing lookout watches. A man doesn’t 
need any special skills to perform that sort 
f duty 

During the war it may have been neces 
sary to forget the subject of special skills 


ind special talents. That is understandable 





RELIEVING 
a 
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Guard scene. 


list of the Coast Guard. 


A short time later. at 


United States Coast Guard. 





THE WHEEL 
N THE FACING PAGE is an important and dramatic Coast 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
is seen presenting to Admiral Joseph F. Farley. retiring Com- 
mandant, his permanent commission as Admiral on the retired 
Viewing the ceremony is the new 
Commandant, Vice Admiral Merlin O' 
took place at a luncheon given in honor of Admiral Farley by 
the Washington Chapter of the Academy Alumni Association. 


another ceremony, 
Merlin O'Neill took the oath as the new Commandant of the 


> 


eill. The presentation 


Vice Admiral 


Vice Admiral O'Neill succeeded Admiral Farley as Com- 
mandant when the latter retired on December 31, 
Admiral O'Neill had served as Assistant Commandant during 
the four-year term of Admiral Farley. 


1949. Vice 
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UNBROKEN CONTINUITY OF OFFICE. With Admiral Joseph f t cere in his home during the first few minutes of 
F. Farley's term of office expiring at midnight, December 31, Ji ’ , 1950. Conducting this ceremony, to preserve continuity 
1949, Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill (r'ght) was sworn in as the i the office of Commandant, was Ensign Richard T. Venn, Jr., 


new Commandant of the United States Coast Guard at an in 





and if I had been in the Coast Guard during When I was in recruit training I saw our life work? 


the war I am sure I would not have com plenty of fellows who were possessed of You 


will perhaps think this letter an 


plained about any type of duty to which no particular ability and who would have improper one but I am asking you to con 


I might have been assigned. 1am as willing hid nothing to complain about regardless sider things from my individual viewpoint 


to serve my country as the next fellow but of what tasks might be assigned to them I am not the type of person who can submit 


I think there is no point in curbing a man) Why can't these men perform the unskilled to routine work and routine daily activity. 


who is ambitious and has had some special work and let some of us have opportunity | feel that I have a right to assert myself 


training to specialize in that which we want to make as an individual and I feel that the more I 





assert my individuality the more value I 


will be to the Coast Guard. This does not 

ipply alone to me. I also include every 

U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE other person who has trained himself and 

, has prepared himself to adopt a specialized 

TALBOT T. SPEER, President ania And I think the Sons Guard 

E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager would be much more efficient if it adopted 

EDWARD LLoyD, Fditor R. WILSON BROWN, Associate Editor the practice of taking advantage of an in 


Othes of Peblication West Street, Annapolis, Md. (Phone 2332. Address al dividual’s special skills and special talents 
r i 1 ‘4 on to thi lress.) 
Seaneares . — Take my case as an example. My father 
° p iree dollars the year Twenty-five cents the copy 

Subseripiion Rates oe een we , is a barber At an early age I decided to 

Publishes Monthly he Cani jazette Press, Inc. Entered as second-class mail become a barber. In the State of Massa- 
matter Novembe 927 st Office, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Con 
gress, March 8 7 chusetts I cannot become a regular barber 

tin : an until I reach my twenty-first birthday 

Policy rhis is an fl 1 pri v-operated publ n dedicate, to serving all 
persons who at terest i S. Coast ard ews published in these However, I have practiced on many of my 
pages is intended se! he nformat r hands but must n be 
nmaraeh as De dt This publicatior 0 i liaison with Coast friends and I am as good a barber as you 
tuar . rters t j elt tha he ul nature of ublication 
Guard Headqu i s felt that the Of this publicatios will find anywhere. Last year I joined the 
places it 1 bett n to serve the best interest f the Coast Guard than 
would an official ionship. The U. S.C iard Magazine serves the Coast Guard because I heard that there was 
Coast Guard—unot ll aggressively, vigor« ; 

opportunity for barbers at training stations 
Advertising Representative 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC a 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — $33 N. Michigan Ave. of recruits, to say nothing of old timers. 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louls Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco As soon as I checked in at the training sta- 


Volume 23 FEBRUARY. 1950 No. 4 tion I let it be known that I was a capable 
barber. But do you think that I have been 


to administer haircuts to a large number 
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TREASURY 
O'Neill 
office administered by 


DEPARTMENT CEREMONY. 
(left), new 
James H. Hard 


ment Personnel Director, in the 


Vice Admiral Merlin 
Coast Guard Commandant, takes the oath of Cor 
(right), United States Coast 


presence 


John W 
with 


Treasury 
andant 


Treasury Depart- 


of Secretary of the 


Snyder. 


his commission as a 


Secretary Snyder presented the New 


Vice Admiral in the 


Guard 





given any opportunity to follow my chosen 
No! 


because I thought that I could gain sufficient 


profession? I joined the Coast Guard 


experience as a barber so that when my en 


listment expired and I was twenty-two 
years of age I would be able to obtain my 
state of Massa- 


barber's certificate in the 


chusetts. 
I haven't 


Believe it or not had oppor- 


tunity to cut one head of hair during the 
past eight months! I've been compelled to 


swab decks and stand look-out watches 


until I am now completely discouraged 

I am not going to sign my name to this 
letter because I de not want to bring undue 
embarrassment to myself but I hope you 
will give this problem some proper editorial 
consideration. Remember, this is the modern 
year of 1949 when people are supposed to 
This is 


not 1900 when people could be herded like 


be treated as talented individuals 


cattle and treated as such! 
Disgustedly yours 
BOSTON BARBER 


Editor's Note 
statements in the foregoing letter, the writer 


May 


If we can judge from the 


is less than twenty-one years of age. 
we, in full timidity express ourselves as 
than shocked that a kid of 
tender years should expect the United States 


more a trifle 
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Coast Guard to take him into tts ranks and 


exert every effort towards catering to the 
individual ambitions and indiv.dual desires 
of the recruit 

Here we have the spectacle of a fresh 
young kid who wants the Government to 
feed him, 


to cater to him 


support him, to him, to 
to clothe him 
while he 
barbering trade on the heads of his ship 

And as 
barber he 
Coast Guard and ply his trade in civilian 
life. Maybe that’s what this kid should do 
Guard and take himself 


and his prec.ous talents to some neighbor 


train 
to pay him 
spends hs time practicing the 
soon as he becomes 


leave the 


mates! 


a proficient plans to 


quit the Coast 


hood barbershop 


Perhaps it is a good thing for some of 
read such as the 
It gives us an insight into the fraility of 


us to letters foregoing 
many kids who do not have the fundamental 
strength to stand upon their own feet and 
carve their own careers. Just as soon as 
life raps these kids across the knuckles a 
They 
they lack that old-fashioned 
to describe by the 


few times, the kids are ready to quit 
lack fortitude 
that we 


quality used 


ugly word guts 


Editor 
what type of advice to give the ambitious 


Your frankly is puzzled as to 


the lad is as 
mental as his letter indicates, your Editor 


young barber. If temper 
wouldn't even let the lad give him a free 
The kid would probably go ber 
Editor, which might 
not be a particularly regrettable catastrophe 


haircut! 
serk and scalp the 
in the eyes of some folk but is an ordeal foe 
which we are unprepared at this date 
Maybe your Editor is growing old; may 

be he's losing his sense of sympathy and 
understanding. Maybe what this kid needs 
is a bit of kindly 
What do our 


understanding of his 


problem readers think? 


&. i. 


Effective Reply To Guy Who 
Called Bibb A Pogy-Bait Ship 


USCG BIBB 
Boston 13}, 


Mass. 


HAVE BEEN attached to the good ship 
Bibb since August and am at a loss 

to understand why some highly misinformed 
individual calls the good ship Bibb a pogy 
bait ship. (Page three, December edition.) 
In order that this error may be corrected, 
please inform the man making the inquiry 
that we believe the Bibb is the best ship 
With Captain 


command and Commander Carl 


on the whole east coast 


Jacobs in 
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H. Stober 


a fine set-up and this is reflected in the fact 


as our Exec., there is definitely 
that no man wants to leave our ship and 
go elsewhere 

If the author of the letter which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Magazine will take 
a look at the Bibb today, he can see that 
the crew have taken a great amount of pride 
and care in keeping up the ship. Our crew 
skilled 


kinds of 


is trained and to completely cope 


with all weather and conditions 


to do a good job when called upon As 
for men getting seasick. only a very few are 
so afflicted 
The deck 
efficient 
(Nails) 


periors 


Bibb 
under the sub-command of 
McGillicuddy, BMI, 
In short, ‘‘Nails’’ makes sure that 


division on the is very 
Leo 
and his su 
all his men are trained to the ‘‘nth’’ degree 
in their various duties 

Frankly, I 
jealous of the good ship Bibb’s 


believe the author of the 
letter is 
proud record. If possible, the present crew 
on the Bibb want to make additions to the 
ship's good record 

As a matter of fact, I personally extend 
“pogy 
visit if a civilian, 


an invitation to the author of the 
bait’ letter to pay us a 
or, if he be in the service, to transfer him 
aboard our ship so that he can see his error 
Our 
job will be on Station 


walk on the 


in calling the Bibb a pogy-bait ship 


next weather station 
so we will probably 


AVP 


turning from that station reported rolls of 


Charles 


bulkheads as the class of ships re 
45 degrees or better 


The 327 


ind are the most comfortable and best de 


foot class of Cutter can take it 
signed ships the Coast Guard has. Therefore 
why very 
Bibb Have I 


still convinced the 


that is one of the reasons very 


few men care to leave the 
said enough? Are you 


Bibb 


mention further 


isn't a good ship? Friend. don’t 


remarks to a crew member 
of the Bibb cause you will be cruising for 


1 bruise! Hi! 
Best of luck 
A. MUNRO, RMI 


Editor's Note Ah! We knew the crew 
good ship BIBB wouldn't take that 
pogy bait 


of the 
wisecrack in our December edi 
tion without making a hard-hitting reply 


E.f 


Coast Guard League Offers 


Opening For Members At Large 


Coast Guard League 


HE REPORT of the 


Coast ¢ 


chartering of a 


uard Chapter of the Reserve 


Officers’ Association which appeared in your 


January edition calls attention to the fact 


that we have evidently been at fault in our 


publicity by not calling attention to the 


Coast Guard League's support of the Coast 
Reserve Since the es 


Guard program 


tablishment of an adequately financed Coast 
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ERRATA 


i WAS inadvertently stated recent- 

ly that Admiral J. F. Farley 
retired from active duty on December 
31 by For the sake 
of keeping the straight, it 
Admiral Farley 
He retired 
by reason of having served more than 


reason o! age. 

record 
should be noted that 
is only 60 years of age. 


forty years. 


Long life and much happiness to 
a great Coast Guardsman! 














Guard Reserve is and has been probably the 
most important purpose of our organization 
I'd like to see more Reserve Officers become 
members of the Coast Guard League. There 
are many members of the Navy League and 
the Marine Corps League who also belong 
VEW and other 


veteran organizations so there must be many 


to the American Legion, 


former members of the Coast Guard who are 
sufficiently interested in the CG to want to 
see 2 strong and active Coast Guard League. 

We have 


to permit a 


recently amended our By-laws 


new type of membership for 
those otherwise qualified to join as MEM- 
BERS AT LARGE 


$5.00 per 


on an annual basis of 
INCLUDES an 
S. COAST 
This type of member- 


year which 
annual 


GUARD MAGAZINE 


subscription to the U. 


ship does not require any Chapter affiliation 
ind should therefore appeal to those who 
have no time for meetings but who are in 
terested in the Service and want to be kept 
up to date on its affairs. We hope through 
obtaining MEMBERS AT LARGE in the 
smaller communities to increase our effective 
ness in publicizing the Coast Guard as we 
100 Chapters 
Applications for 


ire now 


doing through the 


from Coast to Coast 
Membership at Large from all former Regu 
lars, Regular Reservists, Spars and present 
members of the Coast Guard are invited and 
National Executive Sec- 


Street, N. W 


can be sent to our 
retary. 1300 E 


a a 


Your help in calling this to the attention 


Washington 


of your readers will be appreciated. 
Sincerely 


MAURICE F. BROWN 


National Public Relations Officer 


A Sharp Complaint From 
Men Of West Coast Lightship 


Relief Lightship No. 92 


Seattle. Washington 


HIS IS A greeting 
men of the Relief Lightship No. 92 
Has the 


Lightships at sea I'm 


from the enlisted 


Coast Guard forgotten it has 


afraid we have a 
seem to be 


few complaints and we don't 


the only ones. 
of the 
certainly 


We've talked to the crews 
Lightships and _ they, 
satisfied. What 
have for recreational purposes? Of course 
we have a football, a couple of baseballs 


other too. 


aren't do we 


and bats and one or two archery sets; but 
what can we do with equipment like that 
when there is hardly enough room on deck 
to stack coal so we won't run out of fuel 
Our main pastimes are checkers 

We have to furnish the cards 
ourselves and we made a checkerboard out 


at sea? 


and cards 


of canvas with a sawed-up broomstick for 
the checkers! 

Don't let 
We're at 
the lightships we relieve. 


that 


sea as 


word ‘‘relief’’ fool you. 


much if not more than 
The one thing we look forward to are 
that 


our C.G. Magazines and supplies and takes 


the days the buoy tender brings us 


a leave party ashore. A cutter arrives here 
a day late and starts filling our water tanks. 
However she doesn’t drop a boat in the 
morning when she arrives. It is then after- 
noon and a moderate swell comes up (one 
that would be lost in a bathtub), but they 
haven't the guts to lower a boat to bring 
us our mail and take the leave party ashore 
I don’t suppose they realize that we haven't 
been ashore, much less received mail, for 
They say they will be back 
There is 
this time of 


about a month 
out when the weather moderates. 
here, 


a storm warning of 


hardly a day out 
that 
kind 


I hope you can print some of the main 


year, 


there isn't some 


facts just to prove that duty on a lightship 
isn’t all it could be. 


Sincerely. 
“The Crew of the 92" 


Editor's Note—-These are sharp state- 
ments and we hesitated to print the charge 
that a cutter fails to make every reasonable 
effort to Lightship. 
we finally decided to print the foregoing 
letter in order that the plight of Lightship 
personnel fully appreciated and, 
furthermore, that the cutters may have an 


their side of the 


serve the However, 


may be 


opportunity to present 


situation.—-E. I 


Houses Of Prostitution Provide 
Grave Peril For Servicemen 

Washington, D. C 
VERY WOMAN 


the Armed 


who has a 
should 
Collins for the 


man n 


Forces write to 


Gen. Lawton important 


step he has taken in reducing immorality 


by making houses of prostitution out of 


bounds for Army personnel I hope all 


the other Services will do likewise 

During World War II in Honolulu alone 
a 10-million-dollar annual business in pros 
undisturbed by 


titution flourished military 
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WAJALEIN, Marshall Islands—May a landlubber 
come aboard and give his impressions of a 10-day 
cruise aboard the cutter Nettle to Loran stations in the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands? The writer's assign 
ment was to visit Tarawa for a looksee at the costly 
strip of coral on D Day plus six years; and the Coast 
Guard granted permission for the Nettle to make the 
trip. 

Tarawa was interesting as far as the assignment 
went, but the biggest eye-opener in the cruise were the 
Loran stations—their off-the-beaten-track locations, 
the men that man them, the lonely track pursued by 
the Nettle over the blue water Pacific, the tricky naviga 
tion that brings the cutter to destination; and all classed 
as routine. 

For this passenger, who has vivid memories of 
crowded troop transports in the Pacific, stifling holds 
long hours waiting in chow lines, blackouts, submarine 
watch and boredom, the cruise of the Nettle was re 
laxing, interesting and extremely pleasant. ‘This pas 
senger, it should be pointed out, did no work—until 
he reached Tarawa—picked up a nice tan, enjoyed 
excellent chow, luxuriated at nightly movies on the 
fantail, was tendered the privilege of visiting the bridge 
and had all the time in the world to talk to officers and 
crew members of the Nettle. 


THE CUTTER NETTLE is a welcome sight to Coast Guard 
personnel at lonely Loran stations in the Marshall and Gilbert 


Islands. The vessel is under the command of Lieutenant James 
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By BEN GRAY 
Boston Post Staff Correspondent 











With infinite patience, Lieutenant James W. Coste, 
the skipper, explained the operation of Loran. So did 
Lieut. (jg) Rudolph E. Lenczyk, Lieut. (jg) Dudley 
C. Goodwin, Jr., Ensign Robert F. Goebel and War- 
rant Officer George B. Schack. But for this passenger 
the technical aspects of Loran evolve to the elementary 
stage: electrical impulses sent out day and night, picked 
up on receivers in air and surface craft, computed and 
presto! that’s where you are. 

It is a simple operation in the chart room of the 
craft, but behind the navigational bearing is the greater 
bulk, like the greater part of the iceberg that is sub 
merged. It is the lonely vigils of the Loran crews, 
their constant battle against boredom and homesickness, 
their efforts to escape depression that a visitor feels. 

Kwadack, Roguron, Bikati—on palm tree islands, 
coral beaches, booming breakers, baked and _ blistered 
by the hot sun; which sounds like the Hollywood 
vesion of “‘escape,’’ and is anything but that. Butari 
tari on Big Makin is like any other island, but perhaps 





Coste, a veteran Coast Guardsman who advanced from enlisted 
ranks. 
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a bit more interesting after visiting Father Peter Gui 
chard’s missionary school 3ut interesting only on 
the first night. 

Loran crews may have outriggers to paddle or sail 
a collection of sea shells any museum would enjoy 
having: but any one of the men can tell you how many 
more days he has to stay before going Stateside. 

The Nettle makes the cruise twice a month—a regu 
lar milk run—bringing mail, movies, gasoline and oil 
scuttlebutt, chow and equipment. It is duty preferred 
to the islands, for being on the move helps change the 
pattern somewhat; a little, but a change. Besides, back 
at the home base in Kwajalein there are shore clubs 
a chance to see more finished touches of civilization and 
several days of receiving mail between cruises. 
or lack of it—aboard the Nettle, is 
comfortable and sensible. Most men wear shorts and 
sandals. Shorts are made simply by snipping the legs 
off dungarees at the thigh. Good clothes last longer 
and any enlisted man is in favor of measures toward 
this end. But liberty at Tarawa was in whites, and 
the deep tans presented a healthy contrast to the white 
uniforms. 


The uniform 


The food on the Nettle is better than what was had 
by the troops in the Pacific during the war. Robert 
S. Morris and John W. Stowe work wonders in the 
tiny galley, from which emerge delicious steaks, pies, 
jelly rolls, chop suey, roast chicken and hotcakes that 
are not ‘‘collision mats.’’ Coffee is on tap all the time 
for all hands 

As industrious as a beaver is Gene O'Donnell, QM] 
who has the nightly ritual of putting in writing ‘every 
Gene served with an Under 
water Demolition Team during the war and has a 
foot-high stack of notebooks in his locker, all filled 
with “what I learned.’’ During his service with 
Navy's UDT he was wounded and decorated. 


thing I learned today.” 


or fiends—and 
they did plenty of ‘‘shooting’”’ at Tarawa. Jake Stock, 
EN1, carries two cameras—black-and-white and color 

a film case, and always winds up ashore with an 
armful of woven baskets, mats and sharks’ tooth 
He’s the trader of the ship and can wangle a 
fan from a native faster than anybody in these parts 


Most of the men are camera fans 


swords 


with scented soap, of course. 


When there's fishing during an island stop, William 


C. “Chips’’ Meinhardt is on hand as the prime disciple 


of Izaak Walton. The habits of fish in his home state 
of Florida or in the Pacific are a, b, ¢ to “Chips.” If 
there's a fishing party arranged, it isn’t complete unless 
he’s along. The skipper, Warrant Officer Schack and 
tried their luck at Bikati and brought back 
five tuna totaling 80 pounds 


Chips” 
One feels more and more landlubberish watching 
teen-aged Coast Guardsmen handling cargo boats or 
dories. At Bikati, Arthur D. Christman, BM2, and 
Richard M. Wyckoff, BM3 
oil to a point before the breakers, from where they were 
manhandled to the beach Jagged coral was on all 
sides, but the way they handled the tiller, maneuvered 
the boats and kept the operations moving without a 


towed floating drums of 


hitch was something to be admired 
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Handling small boats, explained Captain Coste, is 
something every Coast Guardsman can do; it is part 
of his basic training. “The coxwains must have small 
boats down to perfection. No matter how rough it is 
alongside, they flip the tiller this way, that way, rev 
the engine, reverse and in a few seconds are alongside 

just as easy as driving an automobile into a garage 
stall. Maybe they make it look easy by their know 
how. 


It rust be admitted that this passenger never heard 
of the Nettle prior to the arrangements for the trip to 
Tarawa. Nor did he know of Loran stations scattered 
on unknown atolls. Recently, while aboard a C-54 
en route to Guam from Guadalcanal, he watched the 
navigator determining the plane’s position. The navi- 
gator said he was doing it by Loran and pointed to a 
black box that had an eye-piece section on the front. 
Also, it had a round screen on which green lines danced. 
“That's Loran,” he said, and dismissed the subject. 


Loran is simple for obtaining position, but again— 
like the bulk of the iceberg that is submerged and out 
of sight—what navigator knows of the lonely islands 
that verge on inaccessibility and the lonelier existence 
that crews have for a 12-month period? This 10-day 
cruise has been an eye-opener. 


The Nettle is classified as WAK, which this pas 
senger prefers to interpret as Work of All Kinds, rather 
than the regulation classification. When the cutter 
pushes through dangerous, reef-flanked passages, skirts 
pale green water in the lagoon or steams at eleven knots 
in safe blue water, it is maintaining the links in the 
chain that conclude with the dancing lines on the Loran 
screen in the air or on surface craft,—so a navigator 
may find his position and say, ‘That's Loran,”’ and 
dismiss the subject. 








KREAK ADMIRAL R. T. MeELLIGOTT, Commander of the 13th 
Coast Guard District recently welcomed into the service a veteran 
combat pilot, John Hayden Wood Wood, a former army flight 
officer, was sworn into the Coast Guard and immediately received 
orders to report to Radio Material School, Groton, Connecticut, 
where he will undergo an intensive 24 weeks of instruction which 
will qualify him for an electronics technician rating upon com- 
pletion The young veteran holds many decorations for his 
previous service, one of which is the EPuropean-African-Middle 
fastern campaign Medal with seven Bronze Service stars and one 


bronze arrowhead He also holds the Air Medal 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q. Where ts the Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
School to which the Coast Guard assigns enlisted men 
and what ts the procedure for gaining entrance to the 
school? 

A. The Navy Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Schools to which Coast Guard personnel are assigned 
are located in San Diego, Cal., and Norfolk, Va. Rates 
eligible are MM and EN. Applications for attendance 
at this school should be sent to Commanding Officers 
for forwarding to District Commanders, who will re 
quest Headquarters to obtain a quota if it is deemed 
the training 1s necessary. 

Q. When Coast Guardsmen apply for bonuses to 
the States paying bonuses how should they furnish 
proof of the amount of time spent overseas? Does 
Headquarters have any policy on this subject? 

A. Insofar as this question is applicable to Coast 
Guard personnel currently on active duty, only, they 
should furnish such proof of overseas service as may be 
in their possession, to the cognizant State Veterans 
Bonus authority. If this evidence is insufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of the State concerned, a letter 
may be addressed to Headquarters for an official state 
ment. 


O Does the law authorize the Coast Guard to re 
tire one percent of the enlisted strength each year or 
three percent? 

A. This question has been asked many times in 
recent months. ‘The law specifies that one percent per 
year may be retired. Reference in the law to three per- 
cent has confused many persons. This larger figure 
is only for use when an emergency has prevented the 
regular retirement of one percent. It is not retroactive 
to the war years. 


QO. What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
restoration of our former CPO ratings? 
A. Your standing is listed herewith. 


Loren D. Miller, RM1, is in Group 47 to 48. 
Charles N. Killmon, RM1, is in Group 15 to 31. 
Wilton Hockenberry, RM1, is in Group 90 to 92. 
Richmond Wright, RM1, is No. 95. 

Harwood S. Roe, BM1 (L), is No. 80. 

James Carter, SD1, is in Group 7 to 9. 

George S. Rose, EN1(L), is No. 23. 

John J. Newman, CS1, is in Group 7 to 13. 
Norman Whitney, RMI, is No. 72. 

Justo Jose, SD1, is in Group 21 to 23. 

Peter Lindquist, BM1(L), is in Group 40 to 46. 
Sylvester Andrews, BM1 (L), is in Group 40 to 46. 


Alexander Kindred, BM1, is in Group 12 to 14. 


Q. What is our standing on the eligibility list for 
retirement under provisions of the Twenty-Year Law? 

A. Your standing is as follows: 

Lieut. Raymond Massey is No. 139. 

Perry Delseit, BMC, is No. 76. 

Joseph M. Eagan, BTC, is No. 178. 

Joseph C. Galloway, RM1, is No. 109. 

Machinist Adrian E. Baker is No. 300. 

Machinist Walter B. Harker is No. 12. 

Radio Electrician R. S. McAdam is No. 157. 

Charles Novak, BMC, is No. 142. 

Bill Wainwright, ENC, is No. 258. 


Q. Are graduates of the Radio Operators School 
at Groton required to take examinations prior to being 
advanced to RM3? In my case I graduated after taking 
the examination for third-class but I could not be ad- 
vanced to RM3 at that time because I was only SA. 
However, | was informed that I would be advanced 
to RM3 after completing three months of duty in the 
held. I have now been standing watches for seven 
months and have a good conduct record but have not 
been advanced to RM3. Will I be promoted by Head 
quarters or will I be required to take an examination 
at the discretion of my commanding officer? 

A. Yes, you will have to take an examination for 
advancement. See Personnel Circular No. 47-49. 


Q. What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
restoration of our C. P. O. ratings? 

A. Your standing is as follows: 

John F. Mason, RM1, is No. 93. 

Sylvester E. Andrews, BM1(L) 
to 41. 

Howard R. Tarr, BMI, is n Group 72 to 74. 

Garrett T. Midgett, CS1, is in Group 19 to 22. 

Charles F. Potter, Jr., SK1, is in Group 26 to 27 

Harry G. Lee, CS1, is No. 51 

Joseph F. Cook, CS1, is in Group 35 to 36. 

Joseph Schultz, BM1 (L) is in Group 65 to 66. 

Samuel S. Pugh, BMI (AN) is in Group 75 to 77 

Kirven L. Dunn, MM1, is in Group 58 to 59 


is in Group 35 


wd A ni | Pith, 
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A Parable With Hidden Meaning 


“Dear Jergy 


I'd like to tell you a little story about a friend of mine whom | 


think you might know. 


I’m not much for story tellin’ but when I get 


finished I think you'll have a pretty good idea who I’m talking about. 


Anyway, this friend of mine had a dog once. 


as dogs go,—-just one of 


those nondescript 
appreciate all the little things that my friend did for him. 


It wasn't much of a dog 
mongrels that seemed to 


He wasn't 


much for looks and as far as pedigrees were concerned he couldn't have 


taken last prize in a dog show. 


around the neighborhood like the other dogs did, but 


No, I guess he wasn’t much good for 
anything unless it was just being a darn good watch dog. 


He never ran 


just stuck close 


to his doghouse that my friend built for him and sort of took care of 


things 


, When friend got this 
dog he was pretty pleased with him 


my first 
and at night when he would hear 
barking at 
laid in bed and told his wife, ‘you 


him local prowlers he 


know, that’s a pretty darn good 
dog we got, ain't it? Yep, Bowser 
don't know what we'd 


do without him.’ 


is all right, 


Well, Jergy, my friend started 
He 
even built him a pretty good dog 
When run of 
burglaries in the neighborhood, you 


out fine caring for that dog 


house there was a 
should have seen him pile on the 


chow for Bowser. He even bought 
him a new studded leash and painted 
his doghouse. My friend made all 
kinds of promises to his wife about 
how he was going to take good 
care of Bowser on account of a dog 
like him was pretty 
hold of Yep he 
| 


pension off 
still 


hard to get 
was going to 
while he 
enough to. get 
other dogs, and 
any of 
needed 
him a va 


Bowser 


old 
was young 
with the 
he'd take 
Bowser's offspring if 
it Said he'd 


every 


around 


vowed care of 


they 


even give 


cation three or four years on 


the anniversary date of their getting 
him and transport him over to the 
town where Bowser's 


other side of 


relations were and probably intro- 
duce him to a few lady-dog friends. 
He even swore that if Bowser kept 
up his good work that in his retire 
ment he give him a little 
something extra as sort of induce 
Yep, things 
looked pretty good for Bowser. 


might 


ment to stay good. 

“It wasn't long in my friend's 
neighborhood before the burglaries 
started to guess they 
put police on the beat or 
something. Anyway, things really 
began to get quiet and it was sel 
dom that Bowser could be heard at 
night giving out with his customary 
My friend felt 
pretty good about how his family 
had weathered all the trouble with 
In fact 
he got to taking Bowser as a matter 
of tact 


decrease. | 


more 


warnings of danger. 


out even being robbed once. 


Although my friend was 








THE COVER 
Pp" TURED on our front cover is 
a one of the 
Guard 


Eskimos 


n Eskimo beauty 
wards of the U. S 
She 


who look upon the Coast Guard with 


Coast 


is one of thousands of 


an awe and appreciation that ap 


proaches true reverence 











in the loan business and lent out 
hundreds of dollars to his clients, he 
figured that maybe the outlay of his 
expenses at home was getting just 
a little too high. He started cutting 
down on Bowser’s chow, recon- 
sidered the retirement set-up for 
Bowser, and began to think that 
there might be a little extra service 
left in Bowser when he finished his 
watchdog work. He cut out those 
trips across town, did away with 
the inducement for the dog to stay 
good and, in general, sort of let the 
dog house go unrepaired. I hate to 
admit it, but my friend began to 
look the other way when the kids 
in the neighborhood started pelting 
rocks at Bowser. He even got so 
he agreed with people when they be- 
gan saying that Bowser was the 
same as a lap dog or a Hungarian 
Poodle instead of backing up Bow- 
ser as a darn good watchdog and 
one who really earned his keep. 
“Well, Jergy, things went on like 
that for Bowser for a long time. He 
didn’t seem to mind too much. He 
just kept wagging his tail when 
someone was kind enough to pat 
his head. He was such a loyal mutt 
that he didn’t let up on his vigilance 
one minute. He was getting hun- 
grier all the time and the doghouse 
started leaking but, like I say, he 
stuck it out. I guess he figured that 
he wasn't much good for anything 
else, or maybe in his dog way he 
liked what he was doing. There's 
no saying. Anyway, he kept with- 
away, gettin’ hungrier and 
hungrier until one day my friend 
came out and found him all curled 
up around his gnawed leash. His 
ribs were sticking way out and he 
looked like he had just had to give 


ering 


My friend went back into his 
house and told his wife, ‘you know 
that dog of ours, Bowser; well I 
He's out there all 
curled up and looks pretty thin. I 
can't for the life of me figure out 
why he died. He never seemed to 
growl much, and he didn’t seem to 
want to run away or nothing. I 
thought he was a happy dog all the 
time on account of the way he pro 
tected the yard. 


guess he's dead. 


I guess we'll have 
to just go and get another dog, but 
I don't see how we'll ever be lucky 
enough to get one like Bowser. 


OLD HUTCH’ 
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Be Sure To Get Your Money's Worth 


N THESE DAYS of high taxes 
and rising prices the American 
citizen is demanding and getting 
more value for his fifty-cent dollar. 
As testimony for this statement, 
check with the local butcher. The 
army of housewives that invade his 
establishment are insisting on better 
cuts of pork and beef and possibly 
a few bones for the dog. ‘They are 
yut to ‘Get their money's worth.” 
When their money crosses the but 
cher’s glass showcase they expect full 
value in return. How many of us 
consider our purchases in the same 
light? 

While you are chewing your pen 
cils over your lessons in your Insti 
tute correspondence course do you 
Although 
you are not purchasing the course 


ever consider the cost? 


yourself, your taxes and the taxes 
of your family and friends are pay 
ing for it. Consider the Seaman 
course offered by the U.S. Coast 
Guard Institute. In the words of 
Al Smith, “‘Let’s take a look at the 
record.” 

During the fiscal year of 1950, 


the outlay from the tax barrel of 
the Federal Government in the op 
eration of the U.S. Coast Guard 
Institute will amount to approxi 
mately $198,862.68. This figure 
does not include plant depreciation, 
heat and light or interest on the 
money invested. The figure repre 
sents pay allowances and rations of 
personnel involved in the prepara 
tion of the courses, the cost of text 
books, paper, mail, printing supplies 
and sundry other items. Prorating 
this figure we find that the cost to 
the Federal government for the sea 
man’s course amounts to approxi 
mately $123.90, or computed on 
$5.90 for each 
lesson you send in to the Institute! 


individual lessons 


It is to be understood that these 
computations are based on cost price 
only as suffered by your govern 
ment. If the same course were to 
be offered by a private concern, their 
expected business profit would in 
crease the cost of the course to the 
student to the amount of $200.00 
per course. 


When you sit down to do that 


lesson, say to yourself, ‘““This is 
costing five dollars and ninety cents, 
and I'm going to get five dollars and 
ninety cents worth of good out of it 
for myself and for the service.” 


SCUTTLEBUT 
D LIKE TO throw a verbal bou 
quet at the Coast Guard Train 
Usually, 


the very words Training Station 


ing Station in Groton. 


strike the old sailor with a swift 
case of horrors and he visions the 
long parade of short-haired ‘boots’ 
parading across the grinder in mili 
tary cadence as well as the daily diet 
of long forgotten regulations. Not 
[here is no laxity in 
regulations at Groton; rather they 
are mixed with a certain amount of 


so at Groton. 


commen sense that makes a man 
want to abide by them instead of 
feeling that they are forced down his 
throat. Morale is as high at Groton 
as I have ever seen it and the words 
of this writer are not the only proof 
of it The chow is the best, the 
quarters the cleanest and in fact the 
whole station might well stand as 
a model for other units both for 
scenic beauty and good housekeep 
ing. 








“2 


LIGHT BURNED AND EXHAUSTED crew members of the Dutch 


a 


from the sea. 





steamship Doros, which exploded and burned 300 miles east of 
Miami are transferred from a St. Petersburg-based PBM to the 
Miami Air Station for hospital treatment The PBM, piloted by 
Lt. Comdr. Larry I Davis, took the men aboard after rendez 


vousing with a northbound tanker which reseued the crewmen 
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An extensive air search was carried out for six 
other survivors of the ship disaster still adrift in a lifeboat, but 
with negative results Then late that night, a steamship in the 
vicinity located and picked up the remaining survivors who were 
taken on to Philadelphia by the ship 


International News Photo 
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THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


A SERMON FOR SERVICEMEN 


By Dr. C 


T O° or 100 


W. 


LOWER 


in the shade, the human body carries on. 


A steady 98.6° temperature is maintained by the human body whether 


it's cold or hot outside. 


But the spirit of man does not maintain such a steady temperature. 


We have our ups and downs. 


It is commonplace to experience a rise or fall of spirit in proportion 
to the appearance of success or failure, companionship or solitude, health 


or sickness, the well-being or suffering of friends. 


Some folks even respond 


violently to sunshine or cloudy weather. 


[hese elements affect our moods. 
“Sometimes I’m up and sometimes 
I'm down’ is an apt description of 
human feelings 

One of our chief concerns, there 
is to find the spiritual equiva 
We 


from 


fore, 
lent of clothing for the body. 
need to protect 


our spirits 


chills and 
to 


spells of 


and 
We 


ourselves 


sharp devestating 


fevers need 

tect 

warranted optimism. 

By what 

living a steady creative life? 
* * * 


resources pro 


from un 


means do we come to 


[he first step is to note at least 


three forms of 


sonal makeup which result from a 


unsatisfactory per 


neglect of in steadiness 
Noting these, we shall have an eye 
open for extremes which we intend 
to avoid, and hence a check on the 


points at which one needs to give 


training 


special attention. 

The habitual ‘‘bouncer”’ 
without any control over his moods. 
He bounces back and forth between 


is one 


cheerfulness and glumness according 
to the change in the fortunes of the 
He takes on the tone 
of his environment and has little or 
and 


day or week 


no control his life 
outlook. 
[The depressed type is a 


He 


over own 
second 
form no longer bounces be 
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tween happiness and despair. He 
in a state of depression and 
anxiety at all times. He gripes. He 
The world is always 
[he unpleasant as 
pects of any job or relationship are 
always singled out and given total 
attention. Life is a burden to him 
and he 1s a burden to those who try 


stays 


feels neglected 


out of jornt 


to cheer him up. He runs a con 
His life 


has become paralyzed around the 


yOInNt of 


tinuous chill emotional 


I glumness. 





HE WRITER of this sermon, 
Dr. C. W. Lower, is Minis- 
ter-Director of the Presbyterian 
Student Center Foundation at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. His sermon was written for 
the particular benefit of Coast 
Guardsmen who, because of the re- 
moteness of their duty, must form 
their own spiritual program with- 
out the help of a church or clergy. 
However, the thoughts encompassed 
in Doctor Lower’s sermon appear 
to be worthy of the careful study 
and consideration of Coast Guards- 
men everywhere, in teeming New 
York City as well as on a lonely 
Pacific atoli. 














The unrealistic happy-go-lucky 
type is the third form. His emo- 
tional life is paralyzed around the 
point of a pretentious happiness. He 
runs a continuous fever for life. But 
he is able to maintain what seems 
to be a happy state of mind by ig- 
noring difficulties. Quite often such 
people adopt a belief in ‘‘fate’’ and 
live as though they are totally pro- 
tected by an unseen power. They 
become calloused to human suffering 
and to danger, and they make light 
of the concerns of others. 

Each and all of these three forms 
of personality organization are dan 
gerous. We do well to note them as 
possible pitfalls in the set-up of our 


emotional life. 
* * * 


Ihe next step in living a steady 
creative life is to get a balance of 
elements in the daily and weekly 


schedule. Dr. Richard Cabot, a 
physician at Massachusetts General 
Hospital, proposed a pattern that 
will produce steady living. Based 
on observation of the make-up of 
the many who had been his patients, 
he said that every man’s day should 
consist of a fair mixture of four 
elements: Work, Play, Worship, 
and Love (Companionship). 

Keeping the importance of the 
total pattern in mind, let us explore 
the nature of and possible procedure 
on Item Three: Worship. 

* * * 

Americans of all faiths—Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants- 
have gone too far in identifying 
their worship life with an activity 
in a synagogue or a church. Private 


Roman 
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devotionals as a daily affair have 
been dropped at a great cost. The 
climbing numbers suffering from a 
neurosis of one sort or another 
should cause us to question the idea 
that our emotions and spirits are 
cared for by an occasional visit to 
a place of worship. Something more 
is needed to give a steadiness of 
spirit for the hectic living of a day 
or a week. Just as important as 
anything that we may accomplish 
in 24 hours is the decision as to what 
we shall undertake, and the framing 
of mind for the doing it. Here we 
see the importance of private devo- 
tionals. 

A devotional exercise for private 
use will have three basic parts: read- 
ing, meditation, and prayer. 

The sequence in which these parts 
appear and the amount of time given 
each varies considerably from person 
We have no set formula 
which has to be followed for results. 
One should experiment and find a 
pattern that is personally suited. 


to person. 


Reading will extend our under 
standing, clear up jumbled thoughts, 
and bring new ideas into range 

As for reading materials, the Bible 
still ranks as a ‘‘must”’ if we are to 
judge by examining the reading lists 
of those whose lives reflect the effects 
of profitable reading. 

Probably a modern translation 
Moffatt's, Goodspeed’s or the Re 
vised standard version New Testa 
ment——will set forth the material 
in a more understandable manner. 

Bible reading can be along the 
lines of reading one book at a time, 
or about one person (Moses, Paul, 
Jerimiah, etc.) at a 
subject (man, God, order, 
etc.) at a time. Cover-to-cover 
reading is not the only way and 
certainly is not necessarily the best 
On a daily schedule, work through 
another section, large or small, with 
an open seeking mind and thereby 
insights will come and reserves will 


time, or one 


social 


be set up to support steady creative 
living. 

Other books, autobiographies and 
personal meditations especially, are 
profitable reading. Woolman's Jour 
nal, Augustine's City of God, Bun 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress are great 
books of this sort 

Meditation relates what we have 
learned through reading and per 
sonal experience to the common af- 
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fairs of our lives. It is a period of 
putting two-and-two together and 
getting four, not three nor five. In 
this part of daily worship we ex 
amine the day’s affairs, seek to un- 
derstand the causes of our failures 
and successes, and we evaluate it all 
with insights gained from reading. 
Meditatoin allows us to question 
our patterns of living and to recast 
those patterns into new molds. A 
period of quiet thoughtfulness is 
well-spent time in ordering life. 
Meditation also includes contem 
plation,—tthe looking at life as a 
whole and seeing it apart fom our 
selves and in terms of an order 
evolving about God. The Psalmist 
was doing this when he considered 
“thy Heavens, the work of thy fin 
gers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained.”” It was here 
that the noble concept of man was 
conceived: in relation to God's 
world man than the 
angels’ but with dominion over the 
beasts and the field. Contemplation 
gives a perspective, an ingredient in 


was ‘‘lower 


steady living. 

And then Prayer. Prayer is the 
willful confrontal of God and the 
ordering of life in accord with the 
fact of God. 


Anyone can pray effectively. It 
calls for a focus of attention upon 
the fact of God and the looking at 
life with an awareness of God. 
Prayer uses this man-God relation 
as a framework for examining our 
well-being, our and hopes, 
doubts and convictions, plans and 
concerns. 


fears 


In prayer we do not so much seek 
to find God as we seek to let Him 
find and claim us. We do not seek 
to inform Him of our needs, but we 
seek to be informed regarding His 
needs and purposes. We do not seek 
His favor, but rather we offer ours. 
We do not press our plans with a 
hope of His help, but rather we seek 
to combine what we are with what 
needs to be done 


So reading, meditation, and pray- 
er constitute basic elements in a daily 
routine of worship and renewal. 


These constitute workable tech 
niques for educating and directing 
the emotions toward a steady life. 
[hese acts build man’s spirit. By 
them he can be without 
being overwrought, be mindful of 


sensitive 


the rise and fall of personal fortune 
without being victimized by changes 
brought with the day. 





Bibles Available Upon Your Request 


NCE UPON A TIME the Mail Buoy printed a letter from a sailor to 
the effect he wanted a Bible. 


I can finally do something about it, 
others who might want a pocket-size 


have in his unit. 


Mr. F. R. Sacher, 


That's been a long time ago but now 
not only for this sailor but for any 


Testament to carry or a Bible to 


Executive Director of The Gideons International, 


212 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, tells me I can refer all 


such requests to him and The Gideons will be happy to supply these 


Testaments or Bibles. 


So if any Coast Guardsman wants a 


any unit wants a number of 


them for 


for himself, or if 
service 


Testament 


distribution, or if any 


library ce recreational hall wants a complete Bible or more copies, The 


Gideons stand ready to serve. 
All you 


Sacher how 


need do is write a 


many coptes you 


a blue Testament, or 


or Bibles, for placement somewhere in your unit 


full and correct mailing address. 


letter to the 
desire, 


Mr. 


want 


above address, tell 


and tell him whether you 


Testaments, with Psalms and Proverbs or a Bible, 


Be sure and give your 


This very generous offer of The Gideons applies no matter whether 


you are in the United States or on an isolated island or on foreign land. 


Have no hesitancy in asking for a copy or copies for it is the wish 
of The Gideons to supply the Word of God to all who want it. 


-by R. WILSON BROWN 
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SAFETY IS 
NO ACCIDENT 


IFE IN THE Coast Guard is linked with machines 
geared to speed, and entered into energetically by 
healthy, vigorous men It is subject to general and 
specialized dangers that call for awareness and _ the 
exercise of precaution. But life in the Coast Guard 
can be made safe when men are at home with thei 
weapons, their machines, their equipment, and their 
surroundings 


It might have happened to me,” should be th 


thought of every person who witnesses an accident 
Normally, he then should resolve not to take chances 
with vehicles, machines, weapons, or equipment. How 
ever, the desire for safety is often swept away in th 
hurry to get a job done, to mak 
there But hurry, like 


1 deadline, to get 
carelessness, ignorance, and 


laziness, 1s the enemy of safety Alertness, awareness 
and common sense are its allies 

Slogans reading “Safety First!’’ and “Stop, Look 
and Listen!’ face us every day Posters portray for 
us the results of death-dealing accidents 


accordion 


t 
ized vehicles, crashed planes, grounded ships, drownings 
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and the falls, burns, and thousand other mishaps 
of daily life But eye-catching reminders are not 
enough to make us safety-conscious; neither is actual 
experience 
chute, 


gloves 


Safety lies not merely in wearing a para 
a diving suit, a gas mask, or a pair of rubber 

Safety-consctousness is an attitude which an 
individual should cultivate 
duty and off. 


WHY IS SAFETY IMPORTANT? 


at work or recreation, on 


off to the Coast Guard because 
they mean conservation of men 
the three ““M's 
In 1948, one out of every fifty men in the Armed 
Forces was injured in an accident, and one out of every 
thousand was killed! 


Safety measures pay 


money, and matertal 


Days lost because of accidents 
deprived the Services of enough manpower for an in 
fantry regiment, a heavy bombardment group, and 
an aircraft carrier's complement One Service alone 
reported 640 killed and 15,911 injured in accidents 


not including civilian employees. 
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It is not easy to picture the meaning of accident 
Statistics in terms of one’s own life, but a very small 
change in a figure behind the decimal point in some 
tabulation can indicate life or death for thousands of 
individuals. 


In short, continuing to live and to be sound in 
body and mind is the pay-off for the man or woman 
who takes care. 


Attention to simple safety precautions saves many 
a man that “‘all-gone’’ feeling in the pit of his stomach 
when he realizes he has caused death or injury to an 
other person. Moreover, heartaches and suffering 
aren't reserved for the person who carelessly causes 
an accident—they strike his family, relatives, friends, 
and even people he has never seen before. 

If you close your eyes a moment and think about 
the accidents most likely to occur, the mishaps you 
picture probably will be associated with your job in 
the Coast Guard. The sailor may see a man banged 
against a bulkhead in a heavy sea: the pilot may feel 
his brakes grab on the runway and cause his plane 
to nose over; the soldier or marine may see a man fall 
from a vehicle. 


But accidents befall as many servicemen off-duty 
as on-duty. The accident rate during performance 
of duty is lower than for assigned physical training 
or sports. Half of the accidents in the Coast Guard 
occur on-duty—during routine operations, training, 
and technical work. The other half occur off-duty 
Understandably, most of these happen off the base 
or ship—away from supervision. 


In connection with the “‘safeness’’ of on-duty ac 
tivities in the Coast Guard, we should not forget the 
part that leadership, discipline, training, and mental 
alertness play. It is sometimes said that under ordi 
nary circumstances men in the Services are three times 
safer than civilians of the same age and work categories. 
While the serviceman is prone to gripe about an ‘‘over 
cautious’’ attitude which requires sticking to the letter 
of safety regulations, he must unconsciously realize 
that this same attitude—the attention to detail—cuts 
down the number of accidents. 


ACCIDENTS ARE PREVENTABLE 


Major disasters at sea, such as sinkings due to col 
lisions, should not take our attention away from the 
hundreds of minor accidents which happen on ships. 
True, marine disasters may be caused by ‘‘acts of God”’ 
like typhoons, tidal waves, and hurricanes, which 
sometimes bring injury and and death to sailors and 
damage or complete destruction to ships. We are think 
ing now, however, of accidents on shipboard. Most 
are due to someone's failure, some man’s carelessness. 
Most common causes are slipping on deck and stairs, 
burns from engines or electrical equipment, recreational 
accidents, and ‘“‘horseplay.”’ 


The Coast Guard considers safety at sea a part of 
training routine. Every move that a sailor makes in 
training must follow a set pattern. Failure to follow 
shipboard rules results in the same mishaps, except 
for vehicular accidents, as are common to the soldier 
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and airman. The Coast Guard places emphasis on 
preventing minor accidents on shipboard, realizing 
that the causes of minor accidents are often also the 
causes of major ones. 

Well known to every serviceman are the elaborate 
precautions taken on the riflle range. There is always 
a safety officer; a coach is near each riflleman when he 
is firing; guards are on hand. The step-by-step rou- 
tine exacts habits of mind to assure that the loaded 
riflle is on “‘safety’’ except when actually being fired: 
that all rifles are emptied of cartridges when the firing 
is over, and the “‘inspection arms’ is executed before 
the firing line is left. All known live ammunition is 
collected. Sharp penalties are imposed on the man 
found off the range with live ammunition in his pos- 
session. These procedures spell SAFETY. And the 
spirit and attitude of the riffle range are carried over 
into maneuvers and other training operations, so that 
dangers from firearms are lessened materially. 

Outdoor life during maneuvers and amphibious ex- 
ercises sometimes results in injuries. To prevent them, 
safety precautions are prescribed. Leadership, train 
ing, physical conditioning, and control are key factors 
in operations like these, when the risks are sometimes 
greater than in other types of operations. 


MOTOR VEHICULAR ACCIDENTS 


Among all types of accidents, those involving mili- 
tary vehicles while on assigned tasks occur most fre- 
quently. Analysis of accidents involving military 
vehicles shows that more than half of them occur 
while the vehicle is backing up, approaching another 
car, or when just traveling too fast for conditions. 
Most often the driver, and not the car or a pedestrian, 
is responsible, the major factor being improper driver 
attitude. Investigations show further that while it 
is easy to blame “‘the other fellow,’’ such blame is 
seldom entirely correct. A driver who is fully alert 
and has his vehicle under proper control can avert al- 
most any accident, no matter how idiotic the other 
driver's actions may be. 


WHAT ABOUT FLYING ACCIDENTS? 


Flying safety is an integral part of the training of 
every pilot and navigator. Probably in no other ac 
tivity can human failing mean such speedy destruction 
as in flying. Faulty approaches and landings account 
for more than half of all flying accidents—and five 
specific causes of these accidents are: Pilot error, main- 
tenance error, material failure, inadequate training or 
supervision, and poor ground control. 

Pilot error tops the list of accident causes. Month 
after month, about 40 percent of approach and landing 
accidents involve errors committed by a pilot. If you 
are a pilot, this is your cue. The odds are better than 
two to one that if you are going to have an accident, 
it will happen while you are making an approach or 
landing rather than during any other phase of fight, 
and it may well be your fault. This is not conjecture, 
but fact based on cold statistics. 

Maintenance errors and material failure are involved 
in the next greatest number of aircraft accidents. Land- 
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ing gear troubles, because of faulty maintenance, show 
In all, errors of main 
tenance personnel account for four percent of the fatal 
landing accidents 14 percent of them involve 
Often, the natural tendency is 
to blame an inanimat 


the most need for correction 


whilk 
failure of materials 
piece of equipment, but the 
basic fault still is ‘carelessness A piece of equipment 
main 
or because men designed it im 


properly in the first place 


fails because it was misused or not properly 


tained and inspected 


Supervisors in charge of training, operations, con 
trol towers, and weather stations are at fault in nearly 
8 percent of all approach and landing accidents Ihe 


greatest Opportunity to reduce such accidents is by 


| 


thorough supervision of aircrew training operations 


ACCIDENTS IN INDUSTRIAL JOBS 


Accidents to vehicles, ships, and planes make the 


pictorial sections of newspapers. ‘They are well known 
and they are not difficult to imagine. Less known 
areas of accidents, but areas where large numbers occur, 
ire the grounds and technical shops common to the 


Coast Guard 


Phe ¢ 


building yards 


ast Guard operates shops, stores, offices, ship 
engineer shops, airplane maintenance 
facili 
vast Guard duplicates practically 


industrial-type jobs. So in the Coast 


and dozens of other 
ties In fact, the ¢ 


hangars industrial-ty pe 


Vl) civilian 


Guard there is practically every work hazard found 


n industry 


Exposures to accidents in the Coast Guard are some 


times more difficult to control than in permanently 


established industrial enterprises because 


the servicemen so engaged ar 


principally 
usually than 
their civilian counterparts and often are not making 
Some of the kinds of 


Fires, poisoning from gases and particles 


younger 


ir industrial job a career 
ents ars 
falls, and being hit by flying or falling ob 
They 


other unsafe practices which we shall discuss later. 


SAFETY WHEN OFF-DUTY 


involve misuse of machines, carelessness 


Off-duty safety is a real problem of safety for Coast 
Guardsmen As pointed out, half the servicemen’s 


both death or injury, occur off-duty, 


sccur off th 


rccidents, ¢ 


and most base or ship 


or in family quarters, the accidents fol 


lian pattern. You've read about the dan 


vccidents: Falling downstairs 


ladders 


slipping 
slipping in the bath or 
civilian 


many more of thi 


the Coast Guardsman 


is there a sharp increas 
This is in “‘horseplay Her 
way from a broken no 

to accidental shootings 
saded weapons 
accidents 


rtunately, most horseplay 


homes, do not 


yound barracks and in 
But the need for safety precautions 


around a base or ship ts a very real one 
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Servicemen are athletic. They're young, vigorous, 
and inclined naturally toward sports. Inevitably, con- 
tact sports create their share of injuries. 

When servicemen leave their base, or ship even for 
a few hours, a freedom like that of a student during 
summer vacation appears to infect them. Here again, 
vehicular and pedestrian accidents lead all others. Next 
in number are altercations—plain ordinary barroom 
fighting. ‘“‘Knock that chip off my shoulder!”’ “I’m 
a fighting man and I can lick any half dozen of you 
“My outfit is better than yours!"’ The 
end is injury and sometimes death. 


so-and-so's!"’ 


In one out of every two altercation cases, liquor- 
drinking is involved. ‘‘I just had two beers’ is one 
of the well-known “‘last words’ which too often pre- 
cede injury and occasionally death. Aside from the 
cost to individuals and the Government in lost time 
and medical attention, such conduct puts the Coast 
Guard in a bad light in civilian communities. 


Off-duty accidents occur everywhere, and at almost 
any time. More of them occur on week-ends and at 
night. Vehicular accidents, recreational accidents, falls, 
drownings, gunshot accidents, and altercations are the 
leading items. Off-duty accidents are more likely to 
be fatal than on-duty mishaps. Nonduty accidents 
account for 72 per cent of all deaths from accidents 


WHY Do ACCIDENTS OCCUR? 


Accidents happen for three main reasons: Unsafe 
acts, unsafe physical conditions, and personal failings, 
singly or in combination 

Unsafe Acts. 
zable 


Most unsafe acts are easily recogni 
Generally, they include the improper use of 
tools and equipment, such as using a wrench as a ham 
mer, or failure to follow instructions for good pro 
cedure or the wearing of unsafe dress which may be 
caught in a rotating machine or pulled into a moving 
blade. Unsafe acts also include failure to wear dust 
masks, goggles, special gloves when handling sharp 
or jagged objects or rubber gloves when handling 
acids. All these precautions are elementary. One of 
safety's greatest enemtes ts the careless individual who, 


hasn't time’ to outfit himself properly 


Moreover, in every group there are men who take 
leaving the protective guard off a saw. 
Others take chances whenever they get behind the 
wheel of a vehicle or plane. Sometimes common sense 
and caution are the characteristics which distinguish 
the hero from the fool who unnecessarily exposes him 
self to danger. 


chances by 


Taking chances is part of the bravado of youth. 


Taking chances may be all right at certain times—on 
lL, 


t but it has no place 


sport field or in a poker game 
! Equipment is sometimes dan 


when lives are at stake 
is made to be handled in a manner which safe 


dictates. But 


practi ilong comes the braggart who 
takes chances, and someone is injured or killed. 
Mechanical Defects Every Coast Guardsman is 
familiar with the stoppage of a rifle, or its failure to 
fire. Regulations require that certain steps be taken 
immediately to correct the failure with the least dan 
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ger. In shops, defective parts should be replaced im 
mediately, Up to 10 
percent of all accidents are caused by mechanical failures 


or accidents are liable to occur. 


Poor lighting and improper ventilation are often 


mean that 
a swinging beam 


causes of accidents 


Too little light may 
the serviceman doesn't see a blade 
or some other dangerous object soon enough. Im 
proper ventilation may cause men to breathe poisonous 


{umes from acids or solvents. 

Poor arrangement and housekeeping in shops and 
yards, as well as of barracks and homes, 
A protruding bar, an unlighted 

with boxes and objects—all mean 
black eye from running into a door 
or a cracked knee. 

The rickety ladder, failures to re 
pair equipment—are often causes of other 


sometimes 
causes minor accidents. 
hallway stacked 
stubbed toes, 

jamb, 
the broken stair 
accidents. 
Worse are items of equipment not built to do the job 
they are being used for. The jack 
for the job: 
All these 
the users. 


may be too small 
worn machine parts may need replacing. 
factors result sooner or later in accidents to 


Personal Failures. Man, after all, is the cause of 
most accidents—-almost nine out of ten. Personal 
failure contributes to practically every injury or death. 
It may be the improper attitude toward one's job, or 
to the equipment one is using. Within that’ over-all 


the specific trouble may be inattention, day 
or the belief that accidents always happen 
accidents will “‘get’’ you 
no matter what you do. 

they're Some 
physical defects like poor 
But most men in the Coast Guard 
and they have available the neces 


failure, 
dreaming, 
to “‘the other fellow,” that 
when your number is up 
cidents don’t just happen; caused. 
es accidents are caused by 
sight or hearing 
» healthy and fit 
iry medical care and inspection, so there is no excuse 
this kind of accident. 
Safety men talk about “‘repeaters men who seem 
to be prone to accidents and are responsible for prob 
ibly 10 percent of all accidents. Something in their 
make-up seems to get them into mishaps. Strangely, 
any of their accidents duplicate previous ones, indi 
ating that there is a basic fault in the individual which 
puts him into the same position time after time. 

Then there is the person ‘‘in love’’—day-dreaming, 
sometimes Safety and 
Ove aren't at opposite poles, but they are sometimes 
notin harmony. How often have you seen an accident 
caused in part because someone wasn't mentally on-the 


head-in-the-clouds, moody. 


! 


Instead of 
‘asleep at the 
or the one who is just 
often doesn't get enough sleep. He 
develops that tired feeling. The next thing we hear 


job—because his mind was ‘“‘elsewhere? 
‘awake at the 


switch.” 


being wheel,’ he was 
T he person in love, 


running around,’ 


of is the crack-up. 











HERE'S A SHIPSHAPE GANGWAY, well built, securely balanced 


and subject to the alert serutiny of a quartermaster Gangways 
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have too frequently served as death traps when carelessly rigged 


ind carelessly maintained during shifting tides 
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Safety experts and engineers usually can tell why 
an accident has happened: ‘The machine was left un 


garded, the driver was operating at an excessive rate 
But underneath the hat of the 
person responsible, there are things going on which 


of speed, and so on. 


often should be blamed for the accident. Instead of 
concluding in an accident report that the cause was the 
failure of one vehicle to give right of way to the other, 
the report perhaps should conclude, ‘‘Inattention on 
the part of the operator. 

Psychiatrists tell us that behind all human failures 
which are contributing causes for most accidents there 
are such varied physical and mental reasons as high 
blood pressure, poor eyesight, bad hearing, lack of in- 
fatigue, anger, fear, drunkenness, and sex 
If every man were alert, intelligent, not wor- 


telligence, 
troubles. 
ried by his love life or home life or service problems, 
and in good physical condition, sober, and quick-re- 
acting, then the accident problem might be forgotten. 
But man’s battle with the increasingly complex life 
around him isn't always played by the first team. To 
average’ statistics for accidents, everyone con- 
tributes. Unfortunately, at times, the strong man 1s 
at the mercy of the weak. The good driver or pilot 
has to watch out for the reckless, the incompetent, and 
the foolish. The good sailor has to watch out for 
the no-good sailor, particularly when the latter sailor 
has a weapon in his hands. And since the Coast Guard 
has its share of persons who are forever getting into 


{ h« Se 


scrapes for some reason or another, all of us have to 
give attention to accident prevention. 
CAN ACCIDENTS BE PREVENTED? 

Men who study safety for the Armed Forces say 
that three basic measures are required for accident pre 
which includes building 
safety into everything we use; (2) education, so that 
everyone will know the where and why of accidents; 
and (3) enforcements of safety regulations, utilizing 


vention (1) Engineering, 


command responsibility, supervision, and, where neces 
sary, punishment for failure to observe the rules. 
Engineering for safety means planning buildings, 
equipment, weapons, and jobs so that there 1s the least 
risk for the individual. “The modern ship, plane, and 
vehicle is planned so that in operation, crew and pas 
sengers are protected. Wires, equipment, and protrud 
ing parts are placed so as to offer the least obstacle 
or danger to the person who must work or ride near 
them 
so that the individual who must work or live in them 
will have the maximum protection, 1s engineering for 


Similarly, designing a shop, hangar, or barrack 


safety. Arranging movable equipment so that there is 
the least danger to the users, is engineering for safety. 
So are cleaning up trash, keeping aisles clear, placing 
fire extinguishers in the handiest spots, printing in 
structions for the handling of explosive liquids, gases 
or dangerous acids, and placing the proper personal 
equipment nearby. 

Years ago, children flocked to school across crowded 
intersections and well-traveled highways. Some com 
or perhaps two, policemen to 
The children’s 
Accidents con 


Later, 


munities assigned one 
the busiest crossings near the school 
attitude toward safety was passive 


tinued to mount at the unpoliced crossings 
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school safety patrols were organized throughout the 
country. Being a safety patrolman became a favored 
position in school. Every youngster began to take an 
active interest in accident prevention and to study the 
methods of the senior safety patrolman among their 
schoolmates. Every boy aspired to a safety patrol job. 

Though basic methods of bringing safety into the 
attitudes of Coast Guardsmen vary somewhat from 
this example, the approach to the problem is much 
the same. It is fundamentally a matter of education 
and training, to create and maintain interest in living 
safely. 

All of us have watched the welder with his helmet 
and gloves, with special glare-proof glasses to prevent 
damage to his eyes. We are aware that this is common 
sense and safe practice. Watch a grinding machine 
operator and notice that he is wearing goggles to pre 
vent any chips or flint from getting into his eyes. 
Safety in work of this kind is more understandable 
because most of us are educated from boyhood to ex- 
pect to have to use protective equipment. 

Team play means a lot in accident prevention. Every 
man should be informed about the hazards of his job. 
Here, experienced men can help the new man. When 
all of them are experienced, it is the team spirit of 
helpfulness, of looking out for the other fellow, which 
pays dividends for safety. 

Learning one’s duties, whether in shop, training, 
field, amphibious, or airborne exercises, ts a significant 
contribution to safety. In unusual situations, bravery 
may mean safety, but in the everyday routine it is more 
important for each man to perform as a team member. 

SUMMARY 

We have asked: ‘‘Safety from what; and Safety for 
what?’’ We have gone step-by-step through the causes 
of accidents and measures for preventing them. Sta- 
tistics we have cited show the accident picture. A slip- 
shod and careless attitude toward all of this is expressed 
in the typical ‘So What?”’ 

Safety doesn't mean more pay to the man who cal 
culates that accidents are not going to happen to him, 
or that he'll ‘‘get it’ anyway when his ‘‘number is 
up.’ It doesn’t seem to assure longer life and health. 

But the facts do not bear out the belief that the law 
of averages will protect the serviceman from accidents. 
Foolhardiness and the “‘I don’t care’’ attitude exact 
Attention to the rules may well 
mean that you'll live longer, save yourself heartaches, 
and not be the cause of unnecessary suffering to friends, 
relatives, or complete strangers. Furthermore, you can 
get personal satisfaction out of being the serviceman 
who flies more hours, spends more days at sea, drives 
more miles, tends a machine for more hours, goes 


penalties and losses. 


through more operation or training exercises without 
accident than the next fellow. 

You can be proud of belonging to an outfit which 
isn't behind the “eight ball’’ when it comes to safety 

Finally, from the viewpoint of the Coast Guard, 
the more we practice and understand safety, the more 
efficiently we'll do our job, and the more security we'll 
give the Nation by conserving the three ‘‘M’s’’-—man- 
power, money, and material. Safety assures all of that, 
and pays off. 
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League Honors Admiral J. F. Farley 


JOHN HENRIE 


N OCTOBER FIRST the Na 
tional Convention of the Coast 
Guard League, in regular session as 
sembled at Chicago, Illinois, voted 
a CITATION OF MERIT to Ad 
miral Joseph F. Farley, Comman 
dant of the U. S. Coast Guard ‘'for 
services rendered, 1946 to 1950. , 
On December 9th, 1949, at Coast 
Guard Headquarters in Washington, 
it was my privilege and honor to 
present Admiral Farley with the of 
ficial citation and a League Placque. 
Present at the ceremony were Ad 
miral Merlin O'Neill, who succeed 
ed Admiral Farley as Commandant 
on January Ist; Admiral Ellis Reed 
Hill, Engineer in Chief; Admiral 
Halert C. Shepheard, Chief, Office 
of Merchant Marine Safety; Captain 
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ADMIRAL J. F. PARLEY 


Norman H. Leslie, Chief, Office of 
Captain Edward H. 
Ihiele, Chief, Administrative Man 
agement Division; Captain Lee H. 
Baker, Assistant Chief of Opera 
tions; Captain Frank T. Kenner, 
Planning and Control Staff; Cap 
tain Harold ¢ 
for Interdepartmental and Interna 
tional Affairs; Captain Charles W 
Harwood, Chief of Ordnance, Gun 
nery and Readiness Division; Cap 
Gray, Chief of 
Public Information; Commander ( 

R. Bender, Aide to the Comman 
dant; James S. Hunt, Past National 
Commander; James E. Staudinger, 
4th District Commander and Na 


Personnel; 


Moore, Coordinator 


ain Samuel | 


tional Executive Committeeman; 
Anthony J. Caliendo, National Ex 


ecutive Director, and some guests 
from the Lakes Carrier’s Associa- 
tion. 


In recommending this citation to 
the Convention, the Committee on 
Medals and Awards stated, “‘we have 
been honored by the presence of Ad 
miral Farley at each of our four 
National Conventions. He took an 
active interest in our affairs. Be 
tween Conventions the Comman- 
dant gave us his whole-hearted sup 
port and cooperation. This will 
be the last time that he speaks to 
us as Commandant. In recognition 
and in appreciation of Admiral 
Farley's service as Commandant 
from 1946 to 1950, and for his 
interest in and on behalf of the 
Coast Guard League during his term 
as Commandant, it is recommended 
that a Citation of Merit and a 
League Placque be awarded to him 
by vote of the Convention.”’ That 
resolution was adopted by unani 
mous vote. 

In response to the reading of the 
citation and the presentation of the 
placque, Admiral Farley stated, “‘It 
has been a pleasure to have met with 
the Coast Guard League at its Na 
tional Conventions. The League 
has been of real service to the Coast 
Guard. I know that it will continue 
its fine work after I retire and in the 
years tocome. My greatest pleasure 
in working with the League was 
the many fine friendships that de 
veloped from my association with 
your officers and members. I| appre 
ciate this honor. My thanks and 
best wishes for the continued success 
of the Coast Guard League.”’ 


Although the Admiral retired on 
31 December, we hope that he will 
be with us on future occasions. We 
know that all members of the 
League who met him at Philadel 
phia, at Long Beach, at Boston, at 
Chicago, or in the service, join with 
us in extending our best wishes for 
good health and happiness for many 
years to come 


\s for myself, it was a privilege 


to make this presentation on behalf 
of the Coast Guard League and to 
convey our appreciation to Admiral 
Farley for a job “‘well done.”’ 


By JOHN HENRIE 


Natonal Commander 
Coast Guard League 
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arrived in as members of the 


PICTURED AS THEY 
Secretary of the Treasury's inspecti rty are Captain Roy L. 
Raney, Assistant Chief Marine Ins; n Division, Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Cap n Stanley C. Linholm, Comr ling Officer, 
Arthur 


Elizabeth City Air Station and utenant Coma der 


M. Davison, ary’s plane and aide to Rear 


Admiral Merlin O'Neill. 


-pilot of the Secre 


‘ 


CAPTAIN LOUIS W. PERKINS is shown here being sworn in as 
Admiral Perkins is the Com der of the Second 


District. nducted 


Rear Admiral. 


Coast Guard Captain C,. 
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WHEN A SPECIAL Coast Guard plane carrying Secretary of the 
Treasury John Snyder and Admiral Merlin O'N l on their recent 
ast Guard f tities in Alaska, Jap 
Hickam Field, Rear 
rd District, greeted Admiral 


inspection tour of ¢ and the 
Pacifi lands arrived at 
A. Coffin, Comn der, 14th Coast ¢ 


O'Neill with a traditional Hawaiian “Aloha.” 


Admir hugene 


ceremony at a general muster of ship's crews and 
1 at the St 
part of the District Commander's staff 


Louis Depot. Officers shown in the kground 
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Coast Guard Rescues Five From Sea 














WET BUT HAPPY, the survivors of a plane crash in the Atlantic some 45 miles east of 
Miami, stand with their rescuers from the Miami Air Station. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew K. 
Henneken, of British Guiana, hold their two small children, Bobby, 2 and Andrew dr., 5, 
after being rescued fre the sea where they and T. G. Jungerson, rear, co-pilot of the 
crashed Beecheraft Bonanza, clung to two small air-filled plastic gas tanks for two hours 
before Don Cobaugh, ADILCAP), left, flying a search plane spotted the group floating in the 
water, A Coast Guard PBY with Lt. D. M. Reed at the controls then landed near the 
group and Navy CPO, W. C. Hoff, right, staying at the Miami station temporarily with 
a visiting Navy PBM crew, swam a line to the survivors with which they were pulled to 
the plane. Probably one of the fastest and most efficient on record, the entire search d 
rescue operation lasted only slightly over two hours. 








CLIMBING OUT OF THE PBY is Mrs Andrew K. Henneken, wife of the crashed plane's 
pilot Crew members James KR, Lee, AO2, left, and Henry BP. Seott, ADI, lift the Henne 
ken'’s 2-year-old son out of the plane Others rescued were pilot Andrew K. 

his 5-year-old son, Andrew Jr., and T. G. Jungerson, co-pilot of the single-engined 
Beechcraft Bonanza This rescue operation, completed with great rapidity, was marked 
with smooth efficiency and excellent teamwork. 
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HOLDING THE POST of Commander of 
Niagara Frontier Chapter 918, Coast Guard 
League, is Joseph P. Donlay. Commander 
ay took office at a gala Installati 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., on January 


ARD ENSIGN 


CAPTAIN STEPHEN H. EVANS is the 
author of a new history entitled “The 
United States ¢ st Guard, 1790-1915." 
Captain Evans is currently serving as 
Chief, Shore Units Division, Headquarters. 
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a. 


Die Island is as stolid as the « i hills and snow-clad shores that are his home 


THIS ANCIENT and unidentified native of Little 
land That's Doctor Dayo of th 


ublic Health Service shaking hands with the old-t er 
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SERENE 


C. G. Reserve In Action 











A GROUP OF RESERVISTS in Louisville, Ky., learn how to re 
suscits an apparently drowned person, Their instructor is 
Boatswain R. H. Eggleston, USCGR. This was part of a Reserve 


training cruise aboard two cutters in the Ohie River. 





CAPTAIN GEORGE H, BOWERMAN, District Director, CG 


Reserve, 3rd CG District, pauses as he affixes his signature to 





one of the many letters which are constantly being written to 
inswer problems of the CG Reservists in the Third Coast Guard 
District. 


MEMBERS OF CGR TRAINING UNIT 38-6 (Legal) New York 

stop before the camera as they meet to discuss the legal side of 

the Const Guard's work Commander John Dugan, USCGR, 

(fourth from teft) is commanding officer Lieutenant John 

Galloway, USCGR, (second from right) is executive officer his 

unit meets every other Monday at 1700 in the office of Commander 

Dugan, 120 Broadway, N. ¥. C. THE DISTRICT DIRECTOR of the Reserve in the Third District, 
New York, is pictured here with his staff. Left to right: Herbert 
Nuse, YNC, (Reserve), Captain George Bowerman, John J. 
Riordan, YNC, (Reserve), and Hugh Franklin, YN2. 





PENANT COMMANDER Pete Hitt, LTSCOR upper right 

ins the twin 40MM guns to member f th New Rochelle LINC TENANT COMMANDER Harold Ward, Commanding Officer 
N ‘ Training Unit in the State Armory This is one of a of the CGR Training Unit, N. ¥, C., addresses bis unit which meets 
series of training activities being engaged in by Coast Guard Fridays at 2000 in the State Armory at New Rochelle, N.Y 


Keserve units throughout the country Lieutenant Cimmander Douglas Herron is Executive Officer. 
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Chief Skilled In 


Treating Injuries 

















ARMAND 


jured 


STEELE, 
shoulder of a 


HMC, 
Cadet 


treats the in- 
athlete in the 
\ceademy 


training room of the gymnasium, 


ARMAND STEELE, HM¢ 


tive of Pensacola, Florida, has 


,» ana 


been in the Coast Guard for nine 


years, and has spent the last five 


trainer for the 
Steele en 


at the Academy as 
Academy athletic teams 
tered the service as an 


1940 


apprentice 


seaman in and, after recruit 
training, was sent to the transport 
Leonard Wood. In 1941 he en 
tered the Pharmacist’s Mate School 
at the Groton, Conn., Training Sta 
tion, and upon graduation was as 


Md 


went to Headquarters 


signed to duty at Curtis Bay 
From there h 
for ten months, then put tn an 18 
nonth tour of duty in Greenland 
at the Coast Guard's first Loran sta 


Steele 


and 


tion. From Greenland was 


transferred to Boston, thence 


to Ajir-Sea 


eight months 


Miami for 
While there he 


FEBRUARY 


Rescue ‘i 
was 


tscaM- 1950 


interviewed by Lieut. Commander 
H. K. “Mickey” McClernon 
Commander George Bailey for the 


and 


position of athletic trainer, and in 
July, 1944, he came to the Academy 


in that capacity. 


Before entering the service, Steele 
studied physiotheropy at the Uni 
versity of Miami. After he had 
been at the Academy for a year he 
entered the trainers’ school at Bel 
view Hospital, N.Y., for two sum 
mers. Last summer he took train 
ers’ courses at the University of 
Maryland 


Steele is trainer for the Academy's 
varsity athletic teams and also treats 
intramural 

rooms in 
gym 
modern 


incurred in 
sports. In his trainer's 
Billard Hall, the 


nasium, he 


injuries 


Academy 
has complete 

equipment, whirlpools 
diathermy infra-red and 
ultra-violet ray lamps, and a steam 
cabinet. 


including 
machines, 


In addition to his duties 
as athletic trainer, Steele also takes 
all physiotheraphy cases from the 
Academy hospital. Steele is fond 
of all but he likes football 
best because it gives him the greatest 
varieties of injuries to treat. 


sports, 


Minnesota Bonus 
THE SERVICE compensation, or 


‘bonus’ law enacted by Min 
nesota in 1949 specifically excludes 
persons who continuous 
active duty for a period of five years 
7, 1941. 
In response to an inquiry addressed 
to the Adjutant General of Minne 
sota as to whether any effort would 
be made by the State to have the 

bonus’ amended to include 
Commander P. E. 
U.S. Coast Guard Head 
Washington, D. C., re 
ceived the following reply: 


Were in 


or more prior to December 


law 
such persons, 
Trimble 


quarters, 


Dear Commander Trimble 
Your letter of recent date address 
ed to the Adjutant General has been 
referred to the undersigned for reply 
The 


sional 


of the 
soldier being 


question “profes 
barred from 
the Minnesota bo 
nus is being discussed quite freely 
that 
steps will be taken by the next leg 


participating in 
and it is my personal belief 


islature to amend the present law 
Very truly yours 
) WILLIAM E. REVIER 


Commissioner 





SANTA CLAUS greets twin daughters of 
Coast Guard children in Boston. Pat 
they 
to the U.S 


remark 


COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 


Henry 
(left) 
have been very good children throughout 


and Virginia tell Santa 


Santa was particularly 


Vega, MM2, at a Christmas party for 
(Hahn, BTC) that 
Daddy is a subscribe: 


pleased by the latter 


the year and that 
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Leary Honored For 


Service To Boating 


SHOWN RECEIVING the Cosette Morrison 
Club of Hawaii 
is Lieutenant Commander Kobert T. Leary, 
USCGR, Director of the and Re 
lith Making 
Morrison 


trophy from the Cruising 
Auxiliary 


serve, Coast Guard District 
the presentation is little Cossette 
us Ken Ff Rush, Chief 


ferritorial Board of Harbor Commissioners 


Engineer of the 


and member of the trophy judging com- 


mittee, looks on 


Star-Bulletin Photo 


TH Cosette Morrison Trophy, a 

gleaming silver loving cup top 
ped by a replica of a sailboat, was 
awarded to Lieutenant Commander 
r. Leary, USCGR, at a 
meeting of the Cruising Club of 


Hawai held in Honolulu, T. H 


Robs rt 


Annually each yachting club in 
Territory of 


they 


the Hawati nominates 
the 
most during the year to yachting in 
Hawai. 
nominees the 
Chief Engineer of the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners 
Admiral Eugene A. Coffin 
L4th Coast 


man believe contributed 
years list of 
Ben | 


lerritorial 


From this 


judges Rush, 


Rear 
Guard Dis 
trict and Rear Admiral Charles H 
MecMorriss, Commander 14th Naval 
District 
mander Leary as Hawaii's outstand 


Commander 


selected Lieutenant Com 


ing yacting benefactor during 1949 


In its letter of nomination, thi 
Cruising Club of 
Mr. Leary revitalized the ¢ 
Nuxiliary 


one ol 


Hawaii said that 
oast 
which bids fair to 
the k 


zations on the local yachting scene 


Guard 


become iding organi 


was also lauded 


\uxili 


t10n Seaman 


Commander Leary 


for spons through the 


ring 


ly 
wry CLASSES 


ind His interest 


ship 


and activ in pressing 


for harbor imy nents was cited 
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as well as his activities both as a 
participant and organizer in the lo 
cal racing fraternity. In addition 
Mr. Leary was commended as an 
able yachtsman and_ exemplary 
Guardsman” for his feat of 
rigging a jury rudder for the yacht 
the 1949 Trans 
Pacific race when she lost her rudder 
several days out of Honolulu. With 
the aid of the jury rig, the Flying 
Cloud finished first in her class. 
The trophy ts inscribed ‘Cosette 
Morrison Trophy presented through 
the Cruising Club of Hawai by 
Clarence W. Macfar 
Trans-Pacific racing 
Awarded annually to the yachtsman 


Coast 


Flying Cloud in 


Commodore 
lane father of 


in the Territory whose outstanding 
service contributed most to the sport 
of yachting. On June 20, 1959, 
this trophy will revert to Cossette 
Morrison.” 


Miss Morrison, the granddaugh 
ter of the best friend of Commodore 
Macfarlane, one month old 
when the award was inaugurated 
and will receive the trophy for per 
manent possession on her sixteenth 
birthday. 


Was 


Commander Leary, who is the 
seventh person to win the Cosette 
Morrison Trophy, won honorable 
mention in the trophy selections in 
1943 and 1948. 





West Coast Shooters 
Revive Pistol Sport 

THE PAST FEW months have 
seen a gradual and steady re 
interest in the shooting 
game out here on the Pacific Coast, 
thanks in large measure to C12 
CGD,, Rear Admiral Joseph E. 
Stika, whose interest and co-opera 


vival of 


tion have resulted in the develop 
ment of a pistol team which prom 
ises to be a real threat in_ the 
National Matches scheduled at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, in September, 
1950 


Interest in marksmanship hit an 
all-time low following the end of 
the not only in the Coast 
Guard but among the other Armed 
and this state of af 
which was a 


War, 


Forces as well 
something 
natural consequence of the change 


fairs 1S 


over from a wartime to 
status. Energetic steps have now 
been taken by C12CGD to correct 
this situation and it is hoped that 
12th District shooters will soon be 
turning in the same high score cards 
in regional matches that they turned 


in before Pearl Harbor. 


peacetime 


Beginning in September, 1949, a 
C12CGD Team has competed 
against some of the best Armed 
civilian teams. In the 
Enforcement Agencies 
San 
1949, a 


Forces and 
Treasury 
Match held in 


September 30 


Francisco on 
C12CGD 
Team finished second in a field in 
teams representing Secret 


Alcohol 


cluding 


Service Tax Unit, Customs 


and Bureau of the Mint. In the big 
Inter-Service match held at the Pre 
sidio on October 29th, which was 
the biggest regional match in these 
parts since the termination of hos- 
tilities, a Cl12CGD Team placed 
eighth in a field which included real 
hot competition from the best 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps Teams in the Northern Cali- 
fornia Area. In another Inter- 
match held at the Presidio 
on November 28th, a C12CGD 
Team came out fifth in a field which 
comprised fifteen other Armed Forces 
Teams. 


Much of the revived interest in 
shooting among Armed Forces per 
sonnel in Northern California 
should be accredited to Sixth Army 
Headquarters, Presidio, and to the 
efforts of four life-long friends of 
the shooting game, Brigadier David 
P. Hardy, Colonel E. C. Englehart, 
Lieut. Colonel P. D. Harter and 
Captain E. L. Ballinger. These of- 
ficers have given unstintingly of their 
free time and energies in the good 
cause of bringing back small arms 
marksmanship among the Armed 
Forces to its high pre-war level. 
Colonel Englehart, it should be men 
tioned, is no stranger to the Coast 
Guard. His only son, Anvers C 
Englehart, SN, USCG, served until 
his untimely death a few months 
ago in USCGC Escanaba, a weather 
patrol cutter operating under com 
mand of C12CGD. Young Engle 
hart was well liked by his shipmates 
in Escanaba and throughout the 


Service 


Coast Guard. 
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Ch. 
raguc 


Day 


aA pe i 


By W. W. PATTEN 
Chief Radioman, Retired 


I! WAS A cold blustery day, that 

December 16, 1927, and I was 
lying in my bunk aboard the Coast 
Guard destroyer Paulding We 
were On a routine patrol and were 
approaching Provincetown, Mass. | 
was the Chief Radioman. and at the 
moment was doing a little relaxing 
in the Chief's quarters aft 

Suddenly there came a_ terrific 
crash, a grinding sound, and pan 
demonium Alarm bells began to 
ring wildly I heard the Chief 
Gunner's Mate, on deck, shout, “My 
God, we've hit a sub!’ 

I was out of my bunk and on my 
way above almost before the grind 
ing had ceased. As I ran towards 
the radio room I saw the after deck 
of a submarine sliding slowly be 
neath our stern Our momentum 
had carried us more than two hun 
dred feet from the scene of the col 
lision. A life ring had been thrown 
over the side and was near the sink 
ing submarine One of our life 
boats was being lowered hurriedly 
No confusion existed All hands 
were going to their respective sta 
tions but there was an air of excite 
ment and tenseness. All of this | 

iw in the space of time that it took 
me to cover about 35 feet to the 
radio room. 

Rushing into the radio room, | 
relieved the operator on watch, 
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sending him to the bridge to get the 
SOS message that I knew 
ing. Calling the flagship of our pa 
told that 
stand by for an urgent 
finished, the 
Operator came in with the message. 


was com 


trol, the Conynagham, | 
vessel to 


message Just as | 


SOS-SOS-SOS! Out 
call that notifies seafaring men that 


went the 


their shipmates are in distress. In 
an instant, the Boston Navy Yard 
had call, and | 
the message telling that the Paulding 


answered my sent 
had rammed and sunk an unknown 
submerged submarine. I gave our 


position in Provincetown Harbor. 


The air was immediately cleared by 
Navy Yard 


ymple te posses 


all ships, leaving the 


and ourselves in « 
a couple of 
minutes we that the 


Commandant of the Navy Yard had 


sion of the ether In 


were notified 


been notified and that rescue opera 


tions were under wav 


I leaned back in my chair to catch 
a breath. | notice that I 
that 
had tossed in to me, but 
idea We 
and the (¢ 


Was 


had not 
had put on a life preserver 
someon 
had no 


Ives 


when, | were 


sinking ours: yptain 


John Baylis 


wards thx 


proceeding to 
beach to run aground and 
could. As we 
t near the shore, the Captain was 
that the bulkheads 
and that we 


save our vessel if he 


notified were 
holding would 


afloat 


stay 
so we dropped anchor. Our 
lifeboat was over the spot where we 
had dropped the buoy, but nothing 
but an oil slick on the water show 
had 


ed where the stricken submarine 


yne down 


1 cluster of boats 


had 
that th 


spot that we 


had learned 





CHIVALRY 


OME say that the age of chivalry 

is past. The age of chivalry is 
never past, so long as there is a wrong 
left unredressed on earth, or a man 
or woman left to say, “‘I will redress 
that wrong or spend my life in the 
attempt."" The age of chivalry is 
never past, so long as we have faith 

“God will help me to 
wrong; or, if not me, 
He will help those that come after 
me, for His eternal Will is to over- 


enough to say 
redress that 


come evil with good.” 


Charles Kingsley. 














submarine was the S-4, that it was 
carrying a crew of over 60 men, that 
it had been out on a test dive and 
was carrying civilian engineers who 
were checking on the tests. A diver 
was descending from a diving barge 
to see if life still existed aboard the 
ill-fated submarine. Slowly the 
diver Finally he sig 
naled that he had located the sub 
marine and that he was making his 
way over the deck. As he went, he 
tapped on the hull with a hammer, 
listening for any answering taps. 


descended. 


“Pap, 


ec hoes of 


tap, tap.’ Only the 
the diver's hammer came 
back to him. Slowly he made his 
way forward, tapping on each com 
partment. He was nearly to the 
bow now, and still his taps had gone 
Finally he stood over 
the forward torpedo compartment. 
He tapped his signal again. He 


unanswered 


heard no answer and was about to 
signal to be hoisted to the surface, 
came a faint sound. 

Tap, tap, tap."" There was still 
life aboard the submarine! Eagerly 


when _ there 


he answered the taps, and, py using 
the dots and dashes of the radio 
code, found that six men were still 
alive in the forward compartment. 
But they needed immediate help, as 
the air was getting bad. Telling 
them to hang on and that rescue was 


at hand the diver ascended to the 
ne 


; "i 
surface. % $) 


The sky overcast, and the 
wind was rising. Choppy weather 
made the rescue vessels bob around 
like corks on the No one 
could dive in weather like this, but 
the Navy and two of 
them nearly lost their lives in their 
unceasing effort to aid their ship- 
Every attempt was frus 
trated by the rising seas. Every 


was 


water. 


divers did, 


mates. 


thing possible was tried, but to no 
avail. Slowly changed to 
despair. 


hope 


It had been three days now. The 
signals were very faint. The men 
on the knew that their 
shipmates above were trying to save 
them. Their hopes had been raised, 
and just a few hundred feet above 
them were ships and safety. They 
were clinging to the faint hope that 
they Slowly the 
numbing cold crept over them, and 
the foul air stabbed their lungs as 
they tried to breathe. 


submarine 


would be saved. 


Tap, tap, tap. The diver list 
ened for the answering tap. Only 
He tried again 
No answer came back to 


silence greeted him. 
and again. 
him. Death had claimed these six 
men who had, only a few days be 
been part of the life and 
strength of a These 
as had the rest of the crew be 


fore 
great navy. 
men, 
fore them, passed over the horizon, 

that point to which all seafaring 


men fix their gaze. 





surface on an unmarked course when tt 


FATED SUBMARINE S-4 was operating beneath the in 


crashed into the bow 


1927 


of the Coast Guard destroyer Paulding one tragic December day 
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All hands were lost, although six men lived for three 


days, trapped in the forward torpedo room, 
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Editor's Commentary: 


ROM OUT OF THE horrible tragedy of the collision between the Coast 
Guard destroyer Pauling and the submerged submarine S-4 there 
No 


longer do submarines operate beneath the surface on measured practice 


came many rules and regulations to protect submerged submarines 
courses (as the S-4 was doing) without the protection of surface vessels 
and markings to keep other vessels away from the practice area. 

When the S-4 -ose near the surface to be pierced by the bow of the 
destroyer Paulding, a Navy tug was lying at anchor within the safety of 
Provincetown Harbor, a few miles distant. Ordinarily that tug would 
have been in position to mark the practice course outside Provincetown but 
on that fateful day of December 16. 1927. the tug had sought shelter from 
the rough winter seas that were rolling and tossing outside 

The only solace that can be gathered from the death of all hands 
aboard the S-4 is that this tragedy stirred the nation to such depths that 
there was a clamor for tmproved safety devices. Dozens of safety devices 
now have removed many of the dangers that formerly were part of the 
life of submariners 

The horrible plight of Lteutenant Fitch and five enlisted men who 
were trapped alive in the forward torpedo room was one of the most grim 
On three days. December 
18, 19 and 20 Lieutenant Fitch exchanged messages with divers through 


spectacles ever recorded in the annals of the sea. 


means of Morse code. Fitch pounded hits messages on the hull of the sub 


marine with a ““T”’ wrench The S-8 and the Falcon replied in Morse 


code. 

Insofar as this Magazine knows. the messages that were tapped out 
on the forward hull of that tragic submarine. more than one hundred feet 
the read 


below the surface, have never been made publi To this day d 


ing of those cryptic messages fills one with a feeling of hopelessness and 


frustration. For the first time tn public print, the complete messages art 


presented to our readers in the following transcript 


DECEMBER 18, 1927 Can tell us the 


names of those with you? 
S-4: Fitch, Short 
Crabb, Pelnar, Snizek, Stevens 


Falcon: you 
S Is the control room flooded? 
S I don’t know Names are 
S Is water in torpedo room? 
S ; Yes. Have you tried remov 
S ing gag from apartment salvage air 
S line? 

F S-4: 


Falcon: 


Falcon: 
Are you in torpedo room? 


Yes. 
alcon: Is there any gas? 
S-4: No, but the air is bad; how 
long will you be now? 
Falcon: How many are there? 
S-4: Please 
hurry. 


Salvage air line is flooded 
How deep is water in 
compartment? 

S-4: The water is about eighteen 
inches deep. The air is very bad 


There are six 
Falcon: Compartment salvage air (Diving interrupted at this point 
by rough seas. ) 

S-4: Oxygen bottle empty. 
Can you send down a couple? 

S-8: 
the way now. 

S-4: Where are 
from? 

S-8: New York. 
until tonight? 

S-4 It 
night. 


is being hooked up now. 
S-4: Will you raise us soon? 
Falcon: We are doing everything 
possible 


S-4 


Is water still coming in. 
Slow. Hurry. 


Two floating cranes are on 


they coming 


DECEMBER 19 
Falcon: We are working as fast 
as possible. Have you light? 
S-4: We have no light. 
is very bad. 


Will air last 


The air will last until six to 
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S-8: Much noise. Will call you 
in 10 minutes; time is now quarter 
of eleven, Monday A. M. 

S-4 

S-8 

S-4: 

S-8 
possible will be done. 
board 


How is the weather? 
Choppy, force four. 
Is there any hope? 

Everything 
How many 
and 


Chere is hope. 


torpedoes on where 
stored? 

(No answer. ) 

Chere is hope. 

Did you get last message? 

S-4 Yes. 

S-8 Will call 
minutes. Water splashing 


you in a few 
against 
boat drowns out our taps. 

Can you hear me now? 

(Reply very indistinct. ) 

Everything possible has been and 
will be done. 

S-51's 
time 1s three-fifteen 


arrived, 
Tuesday morn 


pontoons have 
ing 
Have you a message? 
Ihe S-8 then heard sounds like 
someone 


moving something 


yround 
DECEMBER 20 

o-5 (For 
Your 


praying for you 


Lieutenant Fitch 


wife and mother constantly 


(No answer 
Did you get that? 


(No answer 


Messages repeated at intervals for 


urs—-with final answer ‘‘yes. 
Did you get last message? 

S-4 Yes 
S-8 Diver 


air to sail cast tube. 


will try to connect 
Three taps yes 
five no 

S-4 Yes 

S-8 Weather 


than last night 


calmer 
still 
but ca;ming down slowly, 


slightly 
force four, 
choppy 
time seven forty-five 

(No answer. ) 
are here, time 10:30 
(No answer. ) 
Are you all right O K? 
S-4 Yes 

8 Are you all right O K? 

Yes. 


er listened 


Cranes 


ill night Tues 
could 
end 


but 


I he 


mber 20 hear 


further had 
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New Flying Boat Suited For Rough Sea 


N INITIAI 
for the 


production contract 
first twin 
engine flying boat to be developed 
by the U. S. Navy has been awarded 
to The Glenn L. Martin Company 


for its Martin P5M-1 seaplane, as 


post-war 


yet unnamed 

[he order was revealed today in 
announcement by the De 
partment of Defense and C. C. Pear 
son, president of the Martin Com 
pany 

The Martin P5M-1, is designed 
to succeed the famous Martin PBM 
Mariner which 
operated reliably in all parts of the 
world the patrol 
planes, bombers, cargo carriers and 
The Martin 


P5M-1's are primarily intended for 


a joint 


series of seaplanes 


during war as 


general utility ships 


anti-submarine 
of the 
cargo or general utility carriers 
Gull winged, the Martin P5M-1 
will have a single tail vertical stabili 


Warlare in any part 


world, but also will serve as 


zer and, most important, a long 
upward 
near the tail for better landing and 
takeoff 


rough water 


afterbody sloping gently 


characteristics especially on 


This long afterbody largely elim 
conventional 
sharp break in the keel about half 
back 
of a long 
at the 


inates the step a 


way Its design is the result 
with 
tank of the 
Technology 


series of tests mad 
models 


Stevens 


towing 


Institute of 





tests made in cooperation with the 
Navy and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. There 
was likewise constructed a full-size 
experimental airplane which is now 
in the the Navy Trial 
Board at the Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuxent, Md. 


hands of 


The PBM’s also had gull wings, 
but had twin rudders and the con 
ventional step in the keel. 
crew of seven, the 
Martin P5M-1 will be powered by 


Carrying a 


two Wright 3350 engines. 

No performance data have been 
released It is known, however, 
that the Martin P5M-1 will be 
equipped with the latest electronic 
equipment for submarine detection 
and destruction, including a bow 
and that armament 


both internal and ex 


radar scanner 


will include 
ternal stores 

Among the prerequisites of a sea 
plane for warfare 
operations are excellent rough water 


anti-submarine 


characteristics and unusual strength 
in the hull, wing, tail, power plant 

Those attri 
Mariner series 


and wing tip floats 
butes in the Martin 
were proved under the most adverse 
conditions of The same rug 


built into the new 


war 
gedness 1s to be 
P5M-I’s, the 


and experience 


result of know-how 
in building big flying 
with the 


30's 


boats, starting 


Clipper 


ships of the mid 


Children’s Kmas 


Party at Cleveland 


N EAGER GROUP of 


under 12 


young 
age 
gathered at the Coast Guard Supply 
Depot in Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
Annual Children’s Christmas Party 
given by the Ninth District Welfare 
Office. There was a gaily decorated 
Christmas tree and the fulfillment 
of the promise made by parents that 
Santa Claus would be there to pass 
out gifts and candy to each child. 


sters years of 


To open the party the children 
were entertained by cartoon movies 
adventures of Jack, in 
fable, “Jack and the 

and other fairyland 


tracing the 
the age old 
Bean Stalk,” 


characters. 


jolly 
old gent, Santa Claus, appeared with 


Following the movies the 


his load of Christmas presents and 
singing the familiar song, ‘Jingle 
Bells.” As Santa Claus called out 
names, the children, rather 
cautiously, for this was their first 
meeting with him, came up to re 


some 


ceive their individual gifts. 


The part of Santa Claus was 
played by Pete Siedlik of the Dis 
trict Pay Office. 
cess of the party goes to Lt. C. D. 
Budd, (District Welfare Officer), 
Lt. G. T. Lawrence, Harland Smith 
YNC, and members of the Public 
Information Office. 


Credit for the suc 
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Preparing to dock the Queen Mary are 
five new Diesel-Electric Drive tugs whic 
the Moran Towing and Transporta 
Company recently placed in service 


with GM Diesel-Electric Drive ! 


ENGINES FROM J 
150 TO 2000 H. P. 


SENERAL MOTOR 
General Motors Diesel- 


Electric Drive has pow- DIESEL 


sred wre the 700 
ae ih 22 “ait rent POWER 


classifications 





Leader in 


N' YT that we mean to say that docking liners is a 
snap job. Far from it. But we do say it’s an easier 
job when you have the power, maneuverability, and 
dependability that General Motors Diesel-Electric 
Drive provides. GM Diesels are efficient, economical 


with fuel, maintenance and upkeep. 


Whether you are building or repowering, you will 
find that it pays to specify GM Diesel-Electrie Drive 


—the power plant that pays its way! 


se/ engineering development for 38 years 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


G 





NEW YORK, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. NORFOLK, VA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. TAMPA, FLA. 


Cleveland Diese! Eng. Div. Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. Walter H. 


General Motors Corp General Motors Corp. 9 Commercial Avenue 548 Front Street 
10 East 40th Street 504 Hill Building Cambridge 41, Mass. Norfolk 7, Va. 332 E. Bay Street 


New York 16, N. Y. Washington 6, D. C. 


LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA MIAMI, FLA. 
Thompson Bros. Machinery Co., Ltd. Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia Genero! Motors Corp. 
2315 North West | 4th Street 
Miami, Fla 


SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


CLEVELAND II, OHIO 


ENERAL MOTORS 





ORANGE, TEXAS 
Moreton Corp. Curtis Marine Co., Inc. Florida Diesel Eng. Sales General Eng. & Equip. Co. Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. 
General Motors Corp. 102 N. Franklin Street General Motors Corp. 
Tampa, Fla. 212 First Street 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. Oronge, Texas 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. SEATTLE, WASH. VANCOUVER, B. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. Evans Engine and Equip. Co. Hoffars, Limited Cleveland Diesel Engine Div 
General Motors Corp. 1230 Westicke, North 1790 Georgia St., West General Motors Corp. 

831 Howard Avenve Seattle 9, Wash. Vancouver, B. C. 445 Harrison Street 

New Orleans 13, Lo. Son Francisco 5, Calif. 





Electronic Cruise 


ANKING officers of the nation’s 
armed forces stood around a 
table-like glass-topped cabinet at 
Hampton, Virginia, recently to ob 
serve a new development in elec 
tronics that promises to revolution 
ze marine navigation. 
a model ship 
evenly across a 


They saw 
move slowly and 
marine chart that 
outlined the waters and shore line 
of Hampton Roads. The model 
ship traced with near-perfect exact 
ness the course and each maneuver 
of a Department of Highways ferry 
in a cruise from Old Point Comfort 
to a landing near Norfolk. 

[he tiny ship was the principal 
feature in a device known as a ray- 
dist plotting board. 
designed to give 


The board is 
to ships at 
sea so that they may pierce any kind 
of weather. 

[he supervising technicians at the 
demonstration told the model 


eyes” 


how 


could mirror so accurately—within 
one foot in a mile—each movement 
of the real ship. They showed how: 

1. A small radio transmitter in 
stalled on the full-sized vessel sent 





Who Will Be Named 
Hero of the Year? 


N THE evening of April 22 in 
Md., 


Post 2. will 


American Le- 
honor a Coast 
who is to be selected as 


Baltimore 
gion 
Guardsman 
the Hero of the Year and will receive 
the Legion’s Medal of Valor. 


This important annual recognition 
of an outstanding Coast Guardsman 
has come to be known as one of the 
most important 


events in military 


naval-civilian circles. 

Details of this year’s presentation 
will be published in forthcoming edi- 
tions of this Magazine. In the mean 
time the big question in Coast Guard 
Who will be named Hero 
of the Year?” 


circles is 


its signal to receivers on shore, the 
signals being used to fix the ship's 
position. 

2. Devices known as servo mech- 
anisms picked up the data of the 
shore receivers; the servo mechan- 
isms then moved the model. 


2 


3. By watching the model ma- 
neuvering on the chart, an observer 
on shore could follow the course of 
a ship miles away with accuracies 
heretofore unobtainable with all 
known methods of navigation. 

The technicians explained, too, 
that a similar raydist plotting board 
on the bridge of the ship whose 
course was being traced allowed the 
skipper of the vessel to see what he 
was doing at all times. 

This electronic ‘‘mirror’’ is ex 
pected not only to assure hitherto 
unobtainable safety in the sea lanes, 
but also to be useful for oil ex 
ploration, hydrographic surveys, 
and river and channel charting op 
erations. 











FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 


Specify 386 and other standard numbers. Sample brochure upon request. 


METCALF BROS. & CO. 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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BASKETBALL: 


With the basketball league of the 
12th CG District in full swing, the 
CG Flyers are busy tossing the ca 
saba around with one practice ses 
sion a week and one league game 
a week. Starting the season with a 
heartbreaking overtime loss to the 
Chautauqua (20-24), the Flyers 
bounced back and won the next two 
games, defeating the Taney (30 
28)and the Alameda CG Base (46 
24). High score honors at the pres 
ent time are being held by SK2 L. 
L. Bayers and LCDR I. H. Mc 
Mullan. Roster of the Air Station 
team consists of Forwards: LCDR 
McMullan, LTJG J. E. Nesmith, 
YN3 W. E. Ihrig; Guards: LT G. 
O. Thompson, LTJG J. C. Earll, 
AL3 L. K. Krueger: Centers: LCDR 
E. B. Ing, SK2 Bayers, SN-YN R. 
A. Sursa. 


GOLF: 


12th CG District held its annual 
Coast Guard Golf Tournament re 
cently at the Alameda Municipal 
Golf Course with handicaps of the 
players determined by the luck of 
the draw. Over forty entries from 
units in the 12th CGD and from 
ranks of the retired personnel were 
present and the affair was enjoyed 
by all hands. It was one of those 
typical bright and warm California 
days and water hazards of the course 
were filled with the splashes of the 
Coast Guard hackers. Four flights 
were determined by drawing handi 
cap holes and prizes were awarded 
to the flight leaders. There 
six entries from the Air Station and 
three walked off with prizes of Wil 
son golf balls. Air Station person 
nel and scores were: LCDR R. M. 
Dudley (98), HMC E. H. Johnson 
(110), YNC R. R. Spencer (100), 
AD! C. J. Alt (104), SAZ EW E 
Bayers (103), and AL3 L. K. Kru 
ger (97). Low gross winner of 
the tournament was Chief Evans of 
the 12th CG District Office with a 
nicely fashioned 77. 


were 
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PBY ACCIDENT: 

Ferry crew of this unit had a nar- 
row brush with fate when their 
aircraft caught fire during a takeoff 
warm-up at Midway Island and 
they were forced to jump (but 
quick) to the runway and make 
their escape. The plane was a total 
loss and all hands lost every bit of 
their personal gear. Members of the 
crew were LT. R. W. Young, LT 
JG. P. S. Hofmeister, ADC (AP) 
R. C, Mitchell, AL] W. E. Johann 
sen, AL2 K. L. Glass, AD2 J. E 
Cox, and AD3 P. Aguirri. LTJG 
Hofmeister and AD2 Cox suffered 
sprained ankles when they jumped 
from the PBY blister and ADC 
(AP) Mitchell also suffered a slight 
sprained ankle in the evacuation 
Personnel were flown back to the 
Air Station by MATS upon com 
pletion of the investigation 

~ * * 
PERSONALITIES: 

AD1 W. L. Douglas is on sick 
leave carrying a cast on his left arm. 
It seems Doug was cruising down a 
San Bruno street in his new °49 


Plymouth at a slow rate of speed 
so no one would dent his shiny 
fenders and stuck out his arm for a 
left turn. While looking the other 
way, a ‘‘stop for pedestrians” sign 
in the middle of the street got up 
and hit him and broke his arm... 
FN-EN V. K. Shultz took the fatal 
step and got married in Reno. . 
Lt N. L. Horton and LTJG J. C 
Earll new arrivals from duty outside 
the continental limits BM2 
Smokey Kelland checking in from 
Alaska ALC J. W. Moulton 
transferred to CGAS Port Angeles, 
ADC W. J. Salter to Air Detach 
ment Honolulu, ADC(AP) T. J 
Tate to Honolulu, and ADC (AP) 
R. C. Mitchell to CGAS Elizabeth 
City Condolences to ADC 
Tommy Aitken on the loss of his 
wife. 


Breathes there a sailor with soul 
so dead 
Who never to himself hath said: 
“To hell with muster, I'll stay 
in bed.” 
By R. R. SPENCER 





THE MAIL BUOY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


authorities; in England many babies were 
born of colored fathers and white mothers: 
a group of ministers returning from Ger- 
many after World War II stated it was a 
cesspool of immorality. Many homes have 
been broken up, with children the saddest 
Many healthy. 


who went into the services. came out physi 


victims wholesome boys 


cal and moral wrecks. 
It is only through an effective program 
of education that this matter can be con 
trolled 

Sincerely yours, 


I.M 
Editor's of prostitution 
will continue to “ourish and do a thriving 
despite any official acts of the 
to curb the success of the 
world’s oldest profession. They will flourish 
because there will always be with us a certain 


Note—Houses 
Eustness 


Armed Forces 


element of men who have little respect for 
themselves, their families and their moral ob 
ligations. You may succeed in making the 
houses of prostitution ply their business in 
than 
«s now being done in some waterfront areas 
The 
subject of morals and morality is one that 


a somewhat more restrained manner 
but you'll never close them down! 
must be treated at the source,-in the home, 
in the church, in the schools and, most of 


all, in the heart and mind of each individual 
| a7 * 


Grandson Keeps Sharp Lookout On 
Movements of C.G. Vessels on Lakes 
20 Franklin Avenue 
River Forest, Illinois 


“THE OFFICER IN COMMAND 
Department of The Lakes 
U. S. Coast Guard 
Chicago Illinois 

Dear Sir: 

I am writing a most unusual letter. I 
have a grandson who has arrived at the ripe 
old age of three years. Each summer since 
he was two months old he has gone with 
his parents on a fishing trip to the Canadian 
border north of Duluth, Minn. This has 
made him a real out-and-out motorboat 
fan. The result is that while in 
Sheboygan. Wis., he had me drive him 
to the harbor each day to see the 
Coast Guard boat which was tied to the 


recently 
down 
pier. The fact that a perfectly good boat 
had to stand tied to a pier is more than he 
could understand. It resulted in the chairs 


in his house being continuously tied up 


Then to 


add to our troubles we left Sheboygan to 


with strings just like your boat! 


return home here in River Forest and your 
boat left Sheboygan the same day that we 
did. Now he insists that Grandpa, (that’s 
me) took the boat home with him, so I 
am in quite a mess. 

has been retired to 
will be back in the 


you find it 


I suppose the boat 
quarters and 


Now if 


winter 
Spring consistent 


can you not write this young prospective 
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Coast Guardsman a letter advising him to 
this effect and possibly sending him a poster 
showing a Coast Guard boat? I am sure 
he will 
could get for 


Michael I 
Sheboygan 


prize it above anything else he 


His name is 
Tenth Street 


Christmas 
2916 S 
Wisconsin 


Hurless 


Yours truly 

A. H. DODDS 
The Coast 
Hutrless 
and we have sent him many copies of the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. About 
fifteen years from now we to see 
little Mike wearing the uniform of the U.S 
ef 


Editor's 


sent 


Note 


young Mike 


Guard has 
several photos 


expect 


Coast Guard 


This Idea Is Open For Comment 
From All Interested Readers 
Tree Point Light Station 
Ketchikan, Alaska 
old 


to end my 


ELI 


just 


I'M not an 


about 


timer, but I'm 


first four years 


have 


me, I hope to serve a few more enlistments 


in the Coast Guard and if they will 


I've enjoyed it and hope the next ones will 
be the same 

like to ask 
Forgotten Men,” 


I would about the so-called 


the light station atten 
dants 
duties 


light 


about advance 


kinds of 


enjoyed being on 


I've had a few different 


and I believe I've 


stations the most. But how 


ment? As is probably known, a person 


on a light station works as hard or harder 


than a person on a larger unit and is less 


recognized and no credit is received A 


keeper is not asking for handouts or pats 
on the backs but. as you know, the work 
field 


new 


imaginable I 
field for 


with advancement being up to the 


covers almost every 


was thinking about a Petty 
Officers 
ability of the station 


Officer in 


man, light service 


and recommendation of the 


Charge. Then a written and oral exam on 
light station duties and maintenance 
The pay grades could be in this order 
O in ¢ Ist Keeper 
P.. 0 


2nd Keeper Equivalent to Ist Class 


Equivalent to 


P.O 
srd Keeper Equivalent to 2nd Class P.O 
4th Keeper Equivalent to 3rd Class P.¢ 

This field 


courage light 


opening of a new would en 


men to ask for station duty 


because they would be getting somewhere 


The rating badge could be the same chev 
lighthouse or a horn to 
field 


If the man should happen to be 


rons with a fog 


distinguish the 
trans 
ferred to a larger unit he could take a test 
for the equivalent rate of which he is equal 
grade The test would be for 


in the pay 


general service 
Sincerely 
JOHN D. TREGEMBO, EN} 
Fditor's Note-—Hmm What do 
readers think E I 


yours 


our 
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Another Pair Of Brothers Hold 
Identical Petty Officer Rating 


JN THE October issue of the U. S. COAST 
? GUARD MAGAZINE on Page 13 there 
appeared an article about two brothers hold 
ing the officer rating. In the 
December issue there appeared another. Here 
records. My brother 
MMC, USCGC Jon- 


same petty 


is another for your 


is Harry V. Hardy, 








Take a Personal Interest in the 


ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine! 














the 
4) ONE-zIP 
¥ Windproof 
: \ Lighter 


GUARANTEED! 


Zippo Lighters are un- 
conditionally guaran- 


teed ... will never cost 


a penny to repa'r. 


A ZIPPO WITH YOUR INSIGNIA! 

Get a Zippo with the official insignia 

for your branch of service. AND—you 

can have your name or initials engraved 

on the other side. Ask about this special 

service when you buy your Zippo 
Available at ship's service stores 

31950 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO., BRADFORD, PA. 
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ADVERTISERS 


Who Support Your Magazine! 





I hold the 
same rating here on the USCGC Mocoma, 
158 Causeway Island, Miami Beach, Florida. 
Sincerely, 

HARVEY J. HARDY. MMC. 

Editor's Note—We've boasted 
that the Coast Guard was a great outft, 
with fathers passing the Coast Guard tra- 


quil, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


always 


lition onto their sons, and brothers urging 
brothers to join but we didn't realize that 
there are at least three sets of brothers who 
hold identical petty officer rates. Ace and 
Henry and 
And now we 


Ray Cisek are Chief Yeomen. 
George Lacroix are CS3’s. 
have Harvey and Harry Hardy, each holding 
the rate of MMC. Are there other brothers 
holding identical rates?—-E. L. 


Some News Of Personnel Aboard 
Coos Bay On Weather Station 
USCGC COOS BAY (WAVP1376) 
Lat. 35 Degrees North 
Long. 48 Degrees West 


Weather Station EASY 
= BEEN A long time since I wrote 
you, just about five years ago, but I 
keep track of you and lots of the old timers 
through the medium of the Magazine. I 
hope this finds you in the best of health. 
The years have been good to me, and I 

am still plugging along for Uncle. 

One does not realize how the years slip 
by. When I look at the Magazine and see 
so many of the old shipmates retiring it 
makes me stop and think, for when I look 
and go aboard 


around me various ships 


there are not many familiar faces left. 

We are one of the fortunate ships to have 
old timers left. There is Perle O. 
RMC, George (Judy) Schuster, 
Arthur (King of the Soo) Daugh- 

GMC, Russell (Pride of Greenville) 
HMC Also Porter A. Crouse, 
Benjamin R. (So What) Skube, and 
least the man, John A. 

ENCA K. Overton, 

And we have a newcomer who has 
(Chips) Brown, 

the Chiefs, with 

hundred and 


Quite a 


a few 
Jones, 
CSC 

erty 

Smith 
BMC 
but silent 


last not 


Kostrzewa and Basel 
ENC 
reported aboard 
DCC This 


an approximate 


Edward 
comprises 
total of two 
service (215) 


think? 
a fine ship with an excellent 


fifteen years’ 


batch. don't 
We 


crew all 


you 
have 
around from the officers on down 
to the lowest rate. Our Commanding Officer. 
much to the regret of the entire crew, 
was transferred to the Seventh District upon 
port 


proved 


our arrival in Commander George 


W. Holtzman to be one of the 
best A 


tops in Democracy. We were sorry to see 
wish him and his 


good leader, understanding, and 


him leave, but family 
the best of luck 

Lieutenant George A. Philbrick has the 
headaches of 
in command Three officers are up from 


former seaman. LTJG John H 
has won the crew's respect through 


thousand and one the second 
the ranks 
Bruce 


his unselfish aid and good listening ear to 
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everyone's troubles, and is continually boost 
ing the morale aboard. LTJG R. E. 
Young. Jr., ex-quartermaster and_ store- 
keeper,—-a lot of his old shipmates will re 
member him on the ill-fated Hamilton. He 
is always in good humor and is kept busy 


with the navigation and ship's service store 
departments. LTJG Norman E. Dion, en 
gineering officer. was a fireman the first time 
I saw him. That was on the old Cham 
plain. He is not a big man but is certainly 
doing a big job with the able assistance of 
John W. Ballman, CMach, and John Char It’s No Secret! 
tuck, Mach, two more old-timers who keep 
old lady Coos Bay's heart running. Ensign The be nose ag policies 
Robert C. Sedwick has the job of keeping poll és ser hos wary At 
are designed exclusively for 
us sea scavengers contented and has our Uniform 


deepest sympathy, for anyone who has ever SERVICE —_ 


been a commissary officer knows that the OFFICERS Ships’ 


word ‘‘contented’’ is impossible with a Service 


t 

bunch of chow hounds, as sailors will growl their wives and their children ates $0 LVE YO U ° 
no matter what they have to eat Ensign 
Robert A. (Spotless) Duin, as communica For complete information. write L A U N D RY . a 0 & L E M $ 

your name, address and date of birth 
tions officer, has the job of keeping those = 

on the margin of this ad and mail The solution is in two words, “Linene 
today. Collars’’. For Linene Collars can 


worn on both sides and then thrown 
maste F ° ada e j 
nasters, radiomen, radar and soundmen away. Right, just thrown away! They 


busy come in packages of ten and at a price 
that's unbelievably low for such fine col- 
Our time is very limited as to sports 


lars. Linene cloth faced, paper filled 


but we have an up and coming basketball LIFE INSURANCE nae - a ae a 


team, with the future anticipation of a — laundry problem and maintain per- 


; ect appearance wear Linene Collars. 
baseball team in the spring. The civic COMPANY —34 


groups of Portland have been more than 1600 Twentieth St., N.W. REVERSIBLE 
cordial to the crew and have asked the men Washington 9D.C COLLAR CO. 


t enjoy the facilitie the espective 111 PUTNAM AVE. 
Oo enj e facilities of their respective (5) CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


woe-begone mortals known as quarter 








organizations and are trying im every pos 





sible way to make the crew members of 


the community We wish to thank them 





all for their efforts 
Sincerely, 


FRED R. SHASTANY, QMC 





‘Celebrating a Quarter Century of Service to Servicemen” 


: a a e 
wor sun a Resa | wei. Special Financing 


38 George Street 


wishes. 


eS AIRES Stila eS 


Babylon, L.I.. New York 


rN e 
slams U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 94 Service 


could not be improved upon: publi- 


izing as it does, in a fair and impartial TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
nanner, all matters of interest to all in the and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Service, whuthes scbace or sien Army Navy Marine Corps — Coast Guard Air Forces 

ra Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
sion to air the views of the Service. from 4 , ; 7 ; 
the Comimsadane dawn the line to: thie Lacens Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 
recruit, it is an epitome of democratic journ Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. 


alism, exemplifying the American way of It Will Pay You to Investigate 
life 


It is not within the scope of my limited 


Moreover, acting as a forum of discus 


vocabulary to express sufficiently or satis 


factorily the pleasure given me, and others FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 


by reading your interesting and absorbing “Home Office 
Magazine 


All I can say is: Keep on as you are, and 718 Jackson Place Washington 6, a 
I sincerely hope that in the coming years 
the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, its BRANCH OFFICES 
Editor and creditable staff will keep on WARRINGTON, FLA. COLUMBUS. GA. 
growing, and maintain the high standards 3] Murray Blv’d 330 Martin Bldg. 
expressed in your popular publication LONG BEACH. CALIF. HONOLULU. T. H. 


Faithfully. , 
JOE MEADE Ocean Center Bldg. Pier 11 Bldg. 
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Claudino Wins Scout Award 


CAPTAIN CHARLES W, DEAN, Commander Eighth District, 
(left) admires the Silver Beaver award that was presented to 
Chief Boatswain's Mate Chester P. Claudino It is the highest 


council award obtainable in Scouting 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS, Chief Boatswain's Mate 

Chester P. Claudino has been sharing his off-duty 
hours with the Boy Scouts of America. Nowhere would 
you have found a man as willing to offer his services 


to America’s boys as Chief Claudino 


Last November | 


year-old Boatswain Mate’s lifetime devotion to the 


formal recognition of the 45 


youngsters was made at the annual meeting of the New 
Orleans Area ¢ 


Silver Beaver 


( 


yuncil when Claudino was awarded the 
scouting s highest council award, for 
outstanding service to boyhood Only three such 
awards were made this year to men in a large southern 


irea around New Orleans 


The Chief, Officer in Charge of the Coast Guard 
Office, New Orleans 
f the New Orleans Beaurgard District. Con 

Mrs. Claudino surrenders her husband to 


uiling 


is presently Commis 


for the three or four nights every week that 
I here is no pay for his work ex 
‘ 


nal satisfaction received from helping 


eir steps into manhood 


Alaska during the last war didn't 

presented 

accompli mi for scoutnig 

was instrumental in organizing 
packs in Ketchikan and Sitka 


thing new to Chief Claudino 
is boatswain’s mate first 
received a letter 


ear Admiral I 


remove the seven 
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Stocky, slightly balding, Chief Claudino retired Jan- 
uary 31, 1950, with the rank of Lieutenant, a rank he 
held during World War II. 


When asked how he felt about leaving the Coast 
Guard, Claudino replied, ‘I owe the Coast Guard a lot. 
The Coast Guard helped give me a better education 
through all its service schools and educational programs, 
and all the while I was protected with the best insur 
ance policy in the world a good job and real 
security.” 


“Now I'm retiring at an age where I am still young 
enough to work at something else,’’ Claudino said, 
‘and with an adequate retired pay, added to what | 
will earn, my family and I will be able to continue 
living comfortably.” 


The Chief proved he is still young enough to work 
and that his 45 years aren't showing, by winning the 
50-yard dash for men while on the Eastward Ho 
Cruise last summer. At the time he was skipper of the 
Sea Scout Ship Pinetree Jim which joined the fleet of 
pleasure craft on the trip from New Orleans to Fort 
Walton, Florida. 


Chief Claudino’s many scouting awards attest to a 
fact of which he can be proud . . . no matter where his 
service called him, he, like many Coast Guardsmen, 
quickly became a respected member of the community 
in which he served. 





Moat fi 
pended. Pouce Donec 17 


Long experience in the special field of aviation 
ignition is one of the notable reasons for 
the dependability of 66 Spark Plugs. 
Their high quality has led to their 
present widespread use in all types 

of aircraft the world over. Whether 

for reciprocating or jet engines, 

—you may avail yourself of 

our experience by discussing 

your particular needs 

with 8% engineers. 


BG Spork Plug 
for jets. 


Tt oe 


BG Spark Plyg 
for reciprocating 
engines. 


FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 


THE BS corPORATION 


_ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Shipmate 
Department 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











7 FIRST step in arranging a mutual 
transfer is for men of like ratings 
to communicate with one another. In this 
column appear the names and addressess of 
men eager to correspond with others who 
desire transfers. The addresses enclosed in 
parenthesis indicate the areas to which the 
men wish to be transferred. 
Each month many 
because of 
plainly! 


names are omitted 


illegible handwriting. Write 


MAX M. MITCHELL, SN. and LON 
NIE C. WHITE, YN2. both of the CGC 
Spencer, New York, N. Y. (7th or 8th 
Spencer, New York, N. Y. (7th or 8th 
District. ) 

ROY E. OLSEN, RM3}, 
Grand Marais, 


CG Lifeboat 
Station, Michigan. (East 
Coast. ) 

PAUL FLAGSTAD. SA. CGC Horn 
beam, Woods Hole, Mass. (2nd District.) 

JAMES D. WINDOLPH. FN, CGC 
Ojibwa, Appraisers Wharf, 408 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston Mass Md.) 

B. L. SWEARINGEN, BMI, CGC Yea 
ton, CG Moorings. New London 
(7th, 8th, 1th or 9th District. ) 

DANIEL STEPNICK EN} 
GEORGE MUEHLBAUER, CS} 
Lightship 86, Woods Hole, Mass. 
Penna. ) 

JOHN R. STANLEY, SK2 
Mobile, Ala 
trict. ) 

HUGH L 


Station 


(Baltimore, 


Conn. 


and 
both of 
Erie, 


CG Depot, 
(Puerto Rico or 3rd Dis- 
HATTON, SN, CG Lifeboat 
Calif 
GGalveston or New Orleans. ) 

J. D. EDWARDS, SN, USCG Mase, 
Sault Ste Marie, Michigan 5th District. ) 

ROBERT H. DOZIER, SA, CGC Half 
Moon, Staten Island, N. Y 5th District 

LEW A. G. BILLS, SN, Atlantic Beach 
LB Station, Atlantic Beach, L. LL, New 
York (9th District. ) 

CHARLES SUKER, SN 
Atlantic Beach, L. I. New 
District. ) 

JOHNNIE PLOVANICH 
Hornbeam, Woods Hole, Mass 
trict. ) 

HANS A. ZIEGLER, SA, Atlantic Beach 
LB Station, Atlantic Beach, L. I. N. Y. 
(13th District. ) 


Point Arena ( Houston, 


CG 
York 


Station, 
7th 


QMI, CGC 
8th Dis 
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ALBERT PEPIN, SA, CGC Cook Inlet, 
Portland, Me. (llth, 12th, ofr 13th 
District. ) 


JOHN L. McDONOUGH, ENI(AN), 
CGC White Sumac, CG Depot, Key West, 
Fla. (1st District.) 

WILLIAM L. SMITH, SN, CG Life- 
boat Station, Rockport, Mass. (5th Dis- 
trict. ) 

JAMES D. DOUGHARTY, CS2, CGC 
Cook Inlet, Portland, Me. (8th or 12th 
District. ) 

RICHARD H. RHYNE, SA. CG Life- 
boat Station, Rocqport, Mass. (11th, 12th 
or 13th District. ) 

LEONARD C. VAUGHT, SN, CGC 
Barbury, CG Repair Base, Portsmouth, Va. 
(8th District.) 

LLOYD E. KUNHART, SN, Atlantic 
Beach Lifeboat Station, Atlantic Beach, 
L. LL. N. Y. (2nd District.) 

JOSEPH VELLON, SN, CGC Nemesis, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
or Cape May.) 

DOUGLAS R. SMITH, SD}, CG Base, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. (5th or 3rd District.) 

GEORGE BENTON, S&N. and M. D. 
HAMMOND. FN, both of the CGC Neme- 
sis, CG Depot St. Petersburg, Fla. (3rd 
District. ) 

R. D. RASMUSSEN, HM3 
drona CG Repair Base. 
(2nd or 9th District.) 

ROBERT C. BRANT. SN. West End 
Canal LB Sta., Cape May Point, N. J 

Florida or California. ) 

JAMES E. WEAVER, SA. CGC Gen- 
tian, Cape May, N. J. (West Coast.) 

JOHN M. MOORE. SA. CG Lifeboat 
Station, Cape May Point, N. J 

VERGIA MITCHELL. 


(3rd or Ist District 


CGC Ma 
Portsmouth, Va 


(Miami. ) 


TN. CGC Iris, 














Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 — 4-0336 
Night Call: PALISADE 6-3651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHRALL 8T. NEW YORE 











JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 








Box 869, Galveston, 
or 3rd District. ) 

WORTHY D. CARSTENSEN. Jr.. 
SK3, CG Base. San Juan, P. R. 2nd, 
3rd or 8th District. ) 

CLAYTON KIETH, SN. and 
CHARLES L. PRITCHETT, SN, Eaton's 
Neck LB Station, Northport, L.I.. N.Y 
(CG Cutters Fern, Goldenrod or Sundew.) 

GILES RYAN, SA, CGC Gresham, Ala- 
Calif. (East Coast.) 


Texas (Ist, 9th, 


meda, 





"seax? 7 JEWELS! | 


3 Year SERVICE GUARANTEE 
. Second Hand 
P Paid 
Aad 
. Water Resist 0c Tax 
Special! Order today! Money Back 
if o 3 >.0.D."s. 


ot satisfied. Sorry, no C.O 


ELCO PRODUCTS CO. 3805 Broadway, K.C.2 Me. 





Take a Personal Interest in the 


ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine! 








MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade 
Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
form. Fully tilustrated. Easy to 


Maso J 
OMathematics $2 «(Steam 
OMachinist $4¢ (Blueprint $2 ( Diese! $2 + 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Rosebank Storage Warehouse 
69 8ST. MARY’S AVE., ROSEBANK 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


We are pleased to bid on 


Long Distance Moving, Crating and 
Storage for Coar Guard Personne! 





MERRITT-CHAPMAN 
6 SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
SA 
Sea Salvors Since 1860 


AE 
17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 











11 Broadway 





MARINE TRANSPORT LINES, INC. 


TANKER 
STEAMSHIP OPERATORS 


New York City 
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After an operation, a girl patient 


asted her doctor if the scar would 
That,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘1s 


mtirely up to you 


show 


XA woman motorist 45 being ea 
amined for a drivers license 


And 


middle 


the 
of the road 


Examiner what 1s 
whit 
for 


Woman Bicycles 


line in the 


conversation with an 
hadnt 


Florida 


During a 
old 


tims a 


seen for some 


isked 


friend he 
farmer how 
he had been sleeping 

I sleep good nights,’ he said, 
and | sleep pretty good mornings 
just seem to twist 


but afternoons | 


and turn 


Golfer You 


world 


must be the worst 
caddi in the 
Caddi 


be too 


Hardly sir. That would 


much yncidenc 


Farmer-—Wh I latter with 
ne, doctor 
Doctor 


enough exerci 


getting 
su should spend 
about two m n ity dodg 


yutomobi 


ing 


place where 
ind 


id play 


thinks o 
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fresh 


A football was kicked accident 
ally into a yard where some chick 
T he 


carefully 


rooster 


and 


ens were scratching. 
studied the football 
then said 

Girls, I’m not complaining 
y'understand, but look at the work 
they are turning out next door 


* * 


why don't 


S2¢ 
you take 
Drunk 


wont let me keep it 


My good man 

the bus home? 
It's no use, my wife 

in the house 


* 

The 
one ol the new 
the 
concerned was the recruit. 


CPO had his troubles with 
recruits. The more 


he shouted more blandly un 
make 


the 


‘Doesn't anything | 
difference?’ 


say 
any demanded 
Chief 

No the 


a baseball umpire in civilian life.” 


said recruit. ‘‘I was 


The Queen Bee is a stubborn soul 

Who doesn’t believe in birth 
control. 

That is why in times like these 

There are so many sons of bees. 

¥ m * 

An Eskimo sleeps in his white 
Bear skin, 

And sleeps very well I am told 

Last night I slept in my white 

bare skin 

And caught one helluva cold. 

‘ * * 

I never kiss, I never neck. 

I never say hell, I never say heck. 

I'm always good, I’m always 

nice 

I play no poker, I shake no dice. 

I never drink, I never flirt. 

I never gossip, or spread the dirt. 

I have no line, or funny tricks. 

But damn it all—I'm only six! 

* * * 

To keep young, associate with 
young people: to get old try keeping 
up with them 

* * 7 

On your vacation the price of ac 

approximating what 


at home is prohibitive. 
« * ~ 


comodations 

you enjoy 

Face powder can catch a man but 

it takes baking powder to keep him. 
+ * * 


What is it that binds 
us together, sustains us and makes 
us better than nature intended?” 
“Girdles.” 


I eacher 


Junior 























much to you, TU be your valentine!" 
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Sle: “I'd been in the hospital 
only a week when complications set 
in 

Chief: ‘““What happened?” 

Sle: “The day nurse caught me 
kissing the night nurse.”’ 


* * * 


A lady was entertaining three Air 
Corps men at her home one Sunday. 
As a special treat she decided to 
roast them a duck and just before 
carving, she turned to the first air- 
man and asked him what particular 
job he did. 

“I'ma pilot, Mam,”’ he answered. 

‘Very well, you shall have the 
wings!” 

The second was asked the same ques- 
tion and he said, “I'm on the ground 
staff.”’ 

“Then you shall have the legs, 
she said, and before she could open 
her mouth again, the third burst 
forth with, “I'm a rear gunner, 
Mam, just serve me some vege 
tables.” 


* * * 


Nothing can give you that run 
down feeling like jaywalking. 


x * * 


A little opposition is necessary 
for every man—kites rise against, 
not with the wind. 


k * & 


Wives are a lot like cider. The 
more you leave them standing 
around the more of a kick you get 


& ke * 


The reason no woman ever mar 
ried the man in the moon 1s because 
he only makes a quarter a week, gets 
full once a month, and stays out all 
night 


« 


Hostess This bottle of brandy 
is 75 years old 

Sailor Yes, yes 

Hostess And next year it will 

6 

How many sailors work in your 
office 

About half 

A rooster strutting around the 
barnyard one Easter morning came 
across a nest of colored eggs. He 
stood and cocked his head and 
thought a while then made a 
bee line across the barnyard and 
kicked $%*''$%" out of the peacock 
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Al Qetnzon Hid 





‘DARLING, | WISH YOU wouldn't throw your arms around my 
neck everytime I say ‘Luoff’.” 





Lieutenant, I think you had bet 
ter check that man’s record. Every 
time he fires that gun, he wipes off 
his fingerprints 


* * “ 


The automobile’s motor began to 
pound and finally stopped The 
worried boy friend said to his com 
panion: “| wonder what the knock 
could be?” 

Maybe,’ said the blond girl 
friend, “‘it’s opportunity 


* 
Beware of women who stroke 


your hair They frequently are 
after your scalp 





A local flagpole sitter was in a 
terrible predicament the other day. 
His wife died, and he had to sit at 


half mast 


“Where 
buckteeth, 
bowlegs, and _ bleached 


Rough (whispering ) 
did you get that date 
cross-eyes 
hair 
Came the reply: “You don’t have 


to whisper—she's deaf, too.” 


Chief Well, it certainly took 
you long enough to find me. Didn't 
the Personnel Office tell you how 
to recognize me 

Seaman Yes, but there were 
several men around here with large 
i 


stomachs and red noses 


mpathy is what one girl offers 
ther in exchange for details 


A divinity student named T weedle 
Refused to accept his degree 

He didn't object to the T weedle 
But he hated to be T weedle D. D 
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The Bookshop’s Speciai Offering:— 


“THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 1790 — 1915” 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE U. S. COAST GUARD 


WELCOME addition to the a.’ 

counts of the U.S. Coast Guard and how it 
grew is “The United States Coast Guard, 1790- 
1915," a defiinitive history by Captain Stephen 
H. Evans, USCG, now assigned as Chief, Shore 
Units Divisions, Office of Operations, at Head- 
quarters. 

This well-coordinated study, dedicated to the 
author's brother, the late Lt. (jg) Arthur Bliss 
Evans, Jr., lost in action aboard the USS Leopold 
in World War IJ, alsa canraine a Liief postcript of 
supsequent developments (1915-1949) in Coast 
Guard progress to round out the reader's apprecia- 
tion of events. 

The author points out that ‘“The United States 
Coast Guard, 1790-1915" is intended to “‘assist 
the public to a better understanding of the Coast 
Guard's zone of action”’ and to ‘“‘serve as an aid to 
the professional orientation of newcomers to the 
service."’ Although the author does not mention 
it in his ‘‘Note,’’ his conviction that the position of 
the Coast Guard in the Federal Government needed 
definition began forming 25 years ago when he 
entered the Coast Guard Academy. The individ 
ual’s concept of the “big picture,’ he discovered, 
was almost entirely lacking. Ten years ago, while 
an Academy instructor, he set out to remedy this 
deficiency by sifting material for his book. 

The author approached this monumental task 
of selection and rejection and of piecing facts to 
gether, with no intention of ‘‘waving the flag’ or 
doing a job of “‘slick writing.’” For example, he 
may dress his factual presentation with such inci- 
dents as the exploits of the Surveyor and Eagle in 
the War of 1812, 
Alabama in suppressing piracy, yet the harassing 
experiences in the admittedly minor Seminole War 
are written off in a few paragraphs 


too sparse ac- 


the feats of the Loutstana and 


A stickler may 
question other points of arrangement and presenta 
tion. For instance, at the outset, the 
to full accounts of pre-Revenue 
Marine experiences of two first Captains, but is left 


reader is 
treated rather 
with the inference their later service in the Revenue 
Marine was of like caliber. It is assumed that other 
of period were as colorful 
Whether the Coast Guard “may well be proud of 


Captains this early 


its early personnel” remains a point to be proved 
and the 
appreciation should be tempered with the realiza 


However, these are minor points reader's 


tion the author uses this machinery only to portray 
types of the running theme, “functions, people and 


equipment, and with the further fact that valu 


able Revenue Marine records literally went up in 
smoke in 1843, during the Treasury fire. The 
latter in itself is enough to put the most valiant 
researcher on his mettle. The wonder 1s that 
enough material has been gathered from a wide 
variety of sources to permit an acceptable evalua- 
tion of this early history of the Service. The 
challenge for anyone to do better may go unac- 
cepted for a long time to come. 

The treatment of the colorful and controversial 
Captain Alexander Fraser, Chief of the Revenue- 
Marine Bureau, and his co-worker, Secretary Spen- 
cer, is sympathetic and interesting, and will be a 
revelation to the uninitiated. The Civil War and 
the Reconstruction period description will be par- 
ticularly valuable to readers who want a broad, 
general understanding of these turbulent, critical 
years. And interwoven throughout is the ever 
present theme of politics which hindered and helped 
the Service's growth. 

“Policing A New Frontier,” the chapter on 
Alaska, is one of the best, and much original re- 
search is indicated. One easily gets the flavor of 
the Whites, Hoopers and Healys who commanded 
the ‘‘no-whiskey”’ ships in their efforts to lessen the 
“white man’s burden.”’ Any lack of appreciation of 
the Spanish-American War coverage probably will 
come in its comparison with the great conflicts that 
were to follow rather than failure to do justice to 
the subject. The chapter, ‘‘Pattern for A New 
Day,”’ an accurate description of the growth of 
radio and aviation and their impact upon the Ser 
vice, gives the feeling that time is beginning to run 
swiftly and along an established course. 

We can be grateful to Captain Evans for filling 
the gap between the celebrated founding of the 
Service by Alexander Hamilton and 1915 and for 
defining the Service in a concise formula. He has 
gone from the well-known mountain tops down 
to the comparatively unknown valleys to dispell 
more than a smattering of ignorance. The growth 
of the Coast Guard, we find, was a painful one, 
filled with disappointments and setbacks, and any 
impatience with the slow courses of its history 
must be tempered with the thought that today, 
despite the fact it is the oldest sea-going service in 
the country, the Coast Guard's functional position 
in the Federal Government has finally been fixed. 

The 219-page book, illustrated, is now avail 
able through the U. S 
Bookshop. Price $5.00 


Reviewed by Wade McCoy 


Coast Guard Magazine 
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WITH SMOKERS WHO KNOW...IT’S 


Yes, Camels are SO MILD that in a coast-to-coast test 
of hundreds of men and women who smoked Camels 
and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days, noted throat =&% 


specialists, making weekly examinations, reported » we 


NOT ONE SINGLE CASE OF THROAT 4% . ee 
IRRITATION due to smoking CAMELS! » 


‘3 


a 
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